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Modern  Foreign  Languages 

in  a  Modern  Curriculum' 

By  HOLLIS  L.  CASWELL,  President 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
New  York  City 


I 

HE  United  States  is  indebted  to 
France  for  a  great  many  things. 
Not  the  least  of  these  is  one  of 
the  most  penetrating  studies  of  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy  ever  made  by  a  foreign 
observer,  —  the  work  of  Alexis  de  Toc- 
queville  following  his  visit  to  this  coun- 
tyr  in  1831.  He  analyzed  with  rare 
insight  the  various  factors  which  led  to 
distinctive  social  and  political  develop¬ 
ments  in  America.  One  condition 
which  he  noted  as  holding  special  im¬ 
portance  was  the  high  degree  of  isola¬ 
tion  from  other  countries.  He  wrote 
in  his  Democracy  in  America:  “Placed 
in  the  centre  of  an  immense  continent, 
which  offers  a  boundless  field  for  hu¬ 
man  industry,  the  Union  is  almost  as 
much  insulated  from  the  world  as  if 
all  its  frontiers  were  girt  by  the  ocean." 
Note  that  the  insulating  effect  of  the 
then  wide  Atlantic  and  vast  Pacific  was 
taken  for  granted.  The  matter  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  was  that  even  on  our  land 
frontiers  this  same  condition  prevailed. 
And  indeed  our  country  has  been  char¬ 
acterized  through  most  of  its  history  by 


restricted  contact  and  interchange  with 
other  peoples  and  cultures. 

While  our  cultural  roots  are  so  firm¬ 
ly  imbedded  in  Western  Europe  that 
there  is  much  in  common  in  basic 
values,  the  influence  of  distance  noted 
by  Tocqueville  has  been  very  great  in¬ 
deed.  This  influence  has  operated  es¬ 
pecially  in  three  respects: 

First,  in  restricting  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  characteristics, 
the  values,  and  the  problems  of  other 
nations. 

Second,  in  limiting  the  development 
of  competence  by  our  people  in  means 
of  communication  with  those  who  use 
languages  other  than  English. 

Third,  in  fostering  an  attitude  of 
national  self-sufficiency  and  rightness. 

These  characteristics  are  a  part  of 
the  heritage  our  country  has  received 
from  nearly  four  centuries  of  develoj)- 
ment  during  which  distance  was  an 
ever-present  consideration  in  the  living 
of  our  people.  Only  a  hundred  years 
ago  great  parts  of  the  nation  still  were 
unsettled;  wagon  trains  were  setting  out 
westward  from  Missouri  and  Kansas 


1  Based  on  an  address  to  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French. 
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with  weeks  of  hard  travel  ahead  to 
cross  wide  prairies  and  great  mountains, 
flatboats  were  worked  laboriously  up 
the  muddy  Missouri  and  the  tortuous 
Platte;  the  lonely  homestead  was  a 
common  experience  for  thousands  of 
our  people.  Even  the  eastern  seaboard 
was  weeks  of  hard  and  often  hazardous 
travel  from  Europe.  The  distance  from 
neighbor  to  neighbor  in  many  instances 
was  great,  and  a  trip  to  town  was  an 
event  of  major  importance  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  people.  It  was  only  85  years 
ago  that  the  first  transcontinental  rail¬ 
road  was  completed  and  just  over  50 
years  ago  that  the  American  frontier 
was  declared  closed. 

II 

I  mention  these  matters  because  it  is 
essential  that  they  be  taken  into  account 
if  our  present  situation  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  A  nation’s  heritage  is  most  per¬ 
sistent  in  the  attitudes  that  its  people 
hold.  And  so  it  is  with  us.  These 
experiences  in  the  conquest  of  a  con¬ 
tinent  have  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression.  For  decades  our  people 
had  on  every  side  firsthand  evidence  of 
the  realitv'  of  distance,  —  of  the  great 
difficulties  and  hazards  in  overcoming 
it;  they  were  forced  to  be  self-sufficient; 
they  had  to  devote  themselves  largely 
to  those  things  needed  to  maintain  life, 
—  practical  matters. 

Such  was  the  setting  out  of  which 
our  nation  had  but  recently  emerged 
when  we  were  precipitated  into  the 
First  World  War.  Since  that  war  we 
have  been  struggling  to  find  ourselves 
in  a  new  world  setting.  We  have  been 
reluctant  to  recognize  the  compelling 
force  of  these  new  conditions.  Follow¬ 
ing  World  War  I  we  anxiously  sought 
a  return  to  our  earlier  situation.  World 


War  II  made  it  crystal  clear  that  this 
was  impossible. 

The  course  of  World  War  II  and  the 
developments  since  its  close  make  it  ob¬ 
vious  that  no  nation,  —  and  particular¬ 
ly  no  nation  with  industrial  potential  or 
strategic  geographical  location  —  can 
live  apart.  The  fantastic  shrinkage  of 
distance  achieved  by  the  airplane,  — 
New  York  to  Mexico  City  in  eight 
hours.  New  York  to  London  in  twelve 
hours.  New  York  to  Istanbul  in  nine¬ 
teen  hours.  New  York  to  Baghdad  in 
twenty-four  hours,  —  and  the  power 
developed  through  means  of  mass  com¬ 
munication  have  swept  away  the  basis 
for  our  traditional  attitude  of  isolation 
and  self-sufficiency.  We  are  gradually 
beginning  to  sense  that  the  revolution 
stimulated  by  modern  science  is  but 
now  making  its  power  felt.  Professor 
Toynbee  in  a  recent  article  stated: 
"...  we  are  hving  through  a  great 
revolution,  and,  the  more  closely  we 
look  at  it,  the  greater  it  proves  to  be. 
...  In  our  day  we  are  seeing  the  old 
geographical  barriers  fall.  The  entire 
habitable  and  traversable  surface  of  the 
planet  is  now  going  to  become  a  single 
home  for  the  whole  of  mankind.  .  . 

In  this  world  situation  our  country 
is  called  upon  to  serve  a  new  role. 
The  power  of  our  economic  resources 
makes  it  inevitable  that  we  are  looked 
to  for  leadership.  Upon  our  ability  to 
fulfill  this  role  depends  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  the  future  of  western  cul¬ 
ture  and  of  the  great  values  which 
democracy  represents. 

We  are  ill  prepared  as  a  people  to 
serve  this  role.  Our  attitudes,  our 
knowledge,  our  skills  are  far  from  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  situation.  We  find 
ourselves  thrown  with  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Our  national  ac¬ 
tions  are  of  concern  in  the  far  corners 
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of  the  earth,  —  in  places  once  so  re¬ 
mote  that  we  hardly  knew  they  existed. 
As  we  undertake  to  deal  with  this  situa¬ 
tion  we  find  that  our  understanding  of 
these  other  cultures  is  severly  limited, 
and  that  even  in  the  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  with  different  people,  —  sure¬ 
ly  a  fundamental  for  establishing  good 
relationships,  —  we  are  woefully  lack¬ 
ing.  As  a  consequence,  when  nations 
throughout  the  world  have  turned  to 
us  for  help  we  have  had  to  send 
hundreds  of  our  people  out  on  foreign 
assignment  who  could  not  speak  the 
language  of  the  country  to  which  they 
went,  many  of  whom  had  never  been 
abroad.  And  as  visitors  from  other 
countries  have  come  to  America  for  ob¬ 
servation  and  study  they  have  pretty 
generally  had  to  bridge  the  language 
barrier.  As  a  consequence  of  these 
limitations  our  effectiveness  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  scene  has  been  restricted. 

Looking  to  the  future,  there  appears 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  our  inter¬ 
national  responsibilities  will  continue  to 
be  very  great.  Closer  and  closer  asso¬ 
ciation  with  other  peoples  can  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Increasing  interdependence  on 
a  world-wide  basis  will  be  the  rule  of 
the  day.  As  mentioned  before,  the 
way  in  which  we  fulfill  our  role  in  this 
situation  will  be  a  determining  factor 
in  preserving  democratic  values  as  we 
know  them  in  the  western  world.  The 
stakes  could  not  be  higher. 

Ill 

This  is  the  broad  setting  against 
which  the  place  modern  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  should  hold  in  the  curriculum 
of  American  schools  and  colleges  should 
be  appraised.  In  outline  this  is  the 
situation:  There  is  an  urgent  national 
need  to  be  met.  The  first  requirement 
in  meeting  this  need  is  development  of 


a  broad  background  of  understanding 
of  other  cultures  by  our  people  general¬ 
ly.  The  second  requirement  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  high-level  competence,  by 
a  selected  group  who  possess  special  in¬ 
terest  and  aptitude,  in  communication 
skills  and  in  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
cultures  of  all  the  major  nations  of  the 
world.  This  is  an  essential  national  re¬ 
source  for  the  future.  Meeting  these 
requirements  in  a  short  time  is  a  task 
of  great  proportions  to  which  schools 
and  colleges  must  make  the  major  con¬ 
tribution. 

This  situation  calls  for  a  thorough 
revie^V  of  traditional  attitudes  in  our 
country  toward  the  teaching  of  modern 
foreign  languages  and  of  the  place  they 
should  occupy  in  the  curriculum.  In 
the*  past  there  has  been  quite  general 
recognition  of  their  cultural  value  for 
the  individual  student  but  little  dispo¬ 
sition  to  view  them  as  contributing  to 
a  national  resource  of  essential  impor¬ 
tance.  Now  it  becomes  clear  that  na¬ 
tional  welfare  and  safety  are  directly 
affected  by  failure  or  success  in  develop¬ 
ing  attitudes  and  skills  which  are  major 
objectives  of  teaching  modern  foreign 
languages. 

In  order  to  develop  an  adequate 
program  of  language  instruction  there 
are  certain  improvements  that  seem  to 
be  especially  needed. 

IV 

First,  and  most  important,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  necessity  of  increasing 
the  competence  of  many  teachers  of 
foreign  languages.  A  teacher  who  does 
not  know  a  language  well  himself  can¬ 
not  possibly  do  a  respectable  job  of 
teaching.  Further,  a  teacher  who  has 
not  had  experience  living  in  a  foreign 
country  cannot  achieve  adequately  ob¬ 
jectives  of  cultural  understanding  that 
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should  be  an  important  goal  of  language 
instruction.  Our  lack  of  close  associa¬ 
tion  with  people  who  speak  other  lan¬ 
guages  makes  it  especially  difficult  to 
find  persons  who  have  the  functional 
command  of  language  essential  to  good 
teaching. 

I  have  had  opportunity  for  close  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  difference  competent 
teachers  make.  My  own  language  in¬ 
struction  was  what  I  fear  has  been  and 
still  is  rather  typical.  The  teachers 
knew  the  languages  they  were  teaching 
only  as  school  subjects.  Such  traveling 
as  they  had  done,  I  feel  sure,  had  been 
as  sightseers  rather  than  as  students. 
The  result  for  me  was  that  I  achieved 
some  reading  knowledge  of  the  language 
in  limited  areas  with  no  ability  in  con¬ 
versation.  I  doubt  that  anything  at  all 
was  achieved  in  intercultural  under¬ 
standing. 

In  contrast,  I  have  seen  what  has 
been  achieved  for  my  younger  son,  who 
is  now  a  senior  at  Oberlin  Oillege.  He 
was  fortunate  in  having  a  highly  com¬ 
petent  teacher  of  French  in  high  school 
in  one  of  the  suburban  communities 
adjoining  New  York.  By  the  time  he 
had  completed  high  school  he  was  read¬ 
ing  a  fairly  wide  range  of  material  with 
some  ease  and  could  carry  on  a  simple 
conversation.  Most  important,  perhaps, 
he  had  developed  a  strong  interest  in 
the  French  people  and  nation.  At 
Oberlin  he  continued  his  study  and  was 
again  fortunate  in  having  a  competent 
teacher  who  knew  both  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  and  culture  very  well.  He  took 
his  meals  at  the  French  House,  where 
he  had  opportunity  to  become  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  two  French  women,  one 
the  matron  of  the  house  and  the  other 
a  graduate  student.  By  mid-year  his 
interest  was  so  great  that  he  decided  to 
spend  the  summer  in  France  with  the 


Experiment  in  International  Living. 
That  summer  of  living  with  a  French 
family  was  of  inestimable  value.  His 
mastery  of  the  language  advanced 
markedly  and  he  began  to  develop  real 
understanding  of  the  French  people 
and  culture.  This  past  summer  he  took 
the  initiative  in  arranging  for  a  group 
of  French  students  to  spend  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  homes  in  our  community.  He 
regularly  buys  and  reads  French  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers,  attends  French 
movies,  and  listens  to  French  broad¬ 
casts.  He  has  experienced  what  I 
would  call  a  good  program  of  language 
instruction.  Its  indispensable  base  was 
well-prepared,  competent  teachers. 

It  will  require  special  attention  and 
provisions  to  develop  a  teaching  force 
which  generally  possesses  the  compe¬ 
tence  of  those  who  taught  my  son. 
Attention  in  particular  needs  to  be 
given  to  extending  opportunity  for  liv¬ 
ing  and  studying  in  the  country  of  the 
language  they  teach.  Nothing  will  sub¬ 
stitute  for  this  experience. 

Foreign  language  associations  might 
well  intensify  concern  with  teacher  pre¬ 
paration.  It  would  be  desirable  to  en¬ 
courage  the  wider  use  of  functional 
tests  of  language  competence  as  a  basis 
for  teacher  certification,  to  stimulate 
programs  that  involve  study  abroad,  and 
to  take  steps  to  develop  understanding 
of  reasonable  performance  standards  by 
school  administrators,  state  department 
of  education  officials,  and  teachers  of 
language  themselves.  Devotion  to  lan¬ 
guage  study  is  not  enough.  Recently 
an  acquaintance  told  of  attending  a 
meeting  of  deans  of  graduate  schools 
where  the  foreign  language  requirement 
for  the  Ph.D.  was  under  discussion. 
A  firm  stand  was  taken  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  requirement.  Later,  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  group  went  to  a  restaurant 
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for  dinner  where  the  menu  was  in 
French.  Not  one  of  the  group  could 
order  the  meal  without  help  from  the 
waiter.  It  needs  to  be  determined  how 
and  where  foreign  languages  function 
and  then  to  be  seen  that  functional 
competence  is  achieved. 

V 

The  second  suggestion  deals  with 
two  related  matters :  ( 1 )  the  desirable 
time  of  beginning  study  of  a  foreign 
language  and  (2)  whether  or  not  it 
should  be  a  general  requirement.  Wise 
decisions  on  these  questions  are  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  nature  of  the  American 
educational  plan.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  a  conception  of  education 
which  undertakes  to  provide  appropri¬ 
ate  educational  opportunities  in  a  com¬ 
mon  system  for  all  children  and  youth 
through  the  period  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  presents  a  'very  different  situation 
from  a  system  which  restricts  secondary 
education  to  pupils  in  the  upper  ten  to 
twenty  percent  in  ability.  The  desira¬ 
bility  of  providing  education  adapted 
to  youth  of  all  levels  of  ability  in  se¬ 
condary  schools  is  a  firmly  established 
ideal  of  American  education.  It  will 
gain  little  to  make  curriculum  proposals 
that  ignore  this  fact. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  mastery  of 
a  foreign  language  in  school  requires 
a  level  of  verbal  ability  which  many 
persons  in  the  population  generally  do 
not  possess.  Consequently,  any  move 
to  meet  the  need  for  such  competence 
through  general  requirements  seems  ill 
advised.  What  is  desirable  and  pos¬ 
sible,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  develop  a  plan 
with  the  following  features:  (1)  The 
early  stimulation  of  interest  in  and  dis¬ 
covery  of  aptitude  for  work  in  foreign 
languages;  (2)  the  provision  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  extending  over  a  period  of  years 


for  those  with  interest  and  aptitude  to 
work  on  a  single  language.  Thus  1 
favor  providing  opportunities  for  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  intermediate  grades  to  have 
experience  with  a  foreign  language. 
This  experience  should  be  made  as  chal¬ 
lenging  and  interesting  as  possible. 
For  those  children  who  develop  interest 
that  persists  and  who  have  reasonable 
aptitude  it  is  desirable  to  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  continued  study  extending 
through  secondary  school  and  college. 
With  this  plan  many  students  would 
have  opportunity  to  study  a  language 
for  eight  to  ten  years.  From  such  a 
group  it  should  be  possible  to  recruit 
those  who,  with  the  addition  of  study 
abroad,  would  achieve  a  level  of  com¬ 
petence  adequate  to  meet  the  special¬ 
ized  needs  of  our  day.  In  brief,  it 
seems  that  it  would  be  more  desirable 
to  have  a  selected  group  pursue  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  results  in  achieving  high- 
level  competence  than  it  would  be  to 
have  a  larger  proportion  or  even  all 
students  get  a  smattering. 

While  there  are  convincing  grounds 
to  indicate  the  desirability  of  the  early 
introduction  of  foreign  language  study, 
such  a  development  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  carefully  planned  research 
and  experimentation.  There  are  too 
many  instances  in  American  schools  in 
which  curriculum  changes  have  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  popularity  rather 
than  reliable  experimental  evidence. 
It  is  desirable  to  avoid  this  error  in 
stimulating  the  introduction  of  foreign 
language  study  in  elementary  schools. 
Specialists  in  languages,  in  child  devel¬ 
opment,  and  in  the  elementary  school 
curriculum  could  collaborate  to  great 
advantage  in  such  work  and  could  pro¬ 
vide  a  sound  foundation  for  long-range 
development. 
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VI 

The  third  suggestion  relates  to  the 
general  approach  to  be  made  to  instruc¬ 
tion  in  foreign  languages.  It  is  my 
judgment  that  student  interest  and 
achievement  in  foreign  languages  fre¬ 
quently  have  suffered  because  of  over¬ 
emphasis  on  either  a  grammatical  or 
a  reading  approach.  Obviously  both 
grammar  and  reading  must  have  a  place 
in  language  study  but  when  either  is 
out  of  balance  an  optimum  result  is  not 
achieved.  It  seems  desirable  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  teaching  of  language  with 
a  communication  emphasis.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that,  students  quickly  come  to 
see  that  a  foreign  language  is  a  means 
of  communicating  ideas  just  as  is  their 
own.  Language  form  and  structure 
should  be  subordinate  to  this  central 
purpose.  Reading,  writing,  and  speak¬ 
ing  all  are  essential,  balanced  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  normal  situations  in  which  com¬ 
munication  is  carried  on.  In  the  earlier 
phases  of  study,  range  of  expression  is 
more  important  than  accuracy.  Undue 
emphasis  on  language  form  at  this  time 
often  accentuates  self-consciousness  and 
severely  limits  the  efforts  of  students  to 
use  the  foreign  language  to  meet  nor¬ 
mal  communication  needs. 

Foreign  language  instruction  also  fre¬ 
quently  suffers  from  putting  too  great 
emphasis  too  early  on  the  objective  of 
literary’  appreciation.  The  achieve¬ 
ment  of  literary  appreciation,  even 
through  the  medium  of  one’s  native 
tongue,  is  an  objective  that  presents 
great  difficult)'  for  most  students.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  able  students 
who  have  studied  English  for  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  whose  achievement  is 
low  in  this  respect.  In  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  this  is  a  goal  that  is  far  more 
difficult  of  accomplishment.  It  is  wise 
to  relate  instruction  in  a  foreign  lan¬ 


guage  to  common  experiences  and  con¬ 
temporary  matters  until  the  student  is 
well  advanced.  At  that  point,  develop¬ 
ment  of  literary  appreciation  can  be¬ 
come  a  desirable  and  feasible  objective. 
Current  newspapers,  magazines,  travel 
folders,  menus,  and  popular  books  rep¬ 
resent  a  far  more  important  source  of 
instructional  materials  for  much  lan¬ 
guage  instruction  than  generally  is  re¬ 
cognized. 

VII 

These,  then,  are  important  features 
in  developing  a  more  effective  program 
of  language  instruction: 

1.  Increased  teaching  competence. 

2.  The  early  stimulation  of  student 
interest  and  discovery  of  aptitude,  with 
the  provision  for  study  of  a  single  lan¬ 
guage  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to 
assure  functional  mastery. 

3.  The  provision  of  opportunity  for 
study  abroad  for  advanced  students. 

4.  The  utilization  of  a  communica¬ 
tion  approach  to  language  teaching. 

In  conclusion,  a  comparison  and 
contrast:  As  the  nation’s  dependence 
on  science  became  increasingly  obvious 
following  World  War  II,  scientists  pro¬ 
posed  and  got  established  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  While  they  by  no 
means  secured  everything  they  asked 
for,  they  did  succeed  in  gaining  wide¬ 
spread  recognition  of  the  need  for 
scientists  and  of  the  cost  of  educating 
them.  The  fellowships  offered  by  the 
Foundation  have  undoubtedly  been  a 
great  stimulus  to  students  to  go  into 
science  and  to  do  advanced  work. 

The  appeal  of  science  was  largely  in 
terms  of  the  need  to  protect  our  country 
from  military  attack  and  to  retaliate 
should  one  occur.  This  element  of 
national  safety  is  unquestionably  im¬ 
portant  and  it  would  be  folly  to  overlook 
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it.  But  it  is  equally  important  to  work 
on  the  positive  side.  VVe  surely  should 
be  quite  as  much  concerned  with  de¬ 
veloping  international  relations  that  de¬ 
crease  the  likehhood  of  war  and,  in  its 
event,  to  assure  us  strong  friends.  In 
achieving  this  goal  it  is  obvious  that 
attitudes,  knowledge,  and  skills  that 
enable  us  to  work  with  other  peoples 
are  of  fundamental  importance.  Good 
school  and  college  programs  in  modern 
foreign  languages  are  a  major  means 
for  developing  these  resources.  To  do 
a  really  good  job  in  these  programs,  in¬ 
cluding  necessary  small  classes,  modern 
teaching  equipment,  and  study  abroad 
involves  substantial  cost.  Generally, 
institutions  and  students  are  not  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  pay  for  these  desirable  features 


with  the  result  that  programs  are  not 
as  good  as  leaders  in  language  instruc¬ 
tion  know  how  to  make  them. 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  have 
a  large  scale  scholarship  program  to 
encourage  and  support  study  of  foreign 
languages  and  cultures.  The  attention 
of  people  generally  needs  to  be  directed 
more  forcefully  to  the  positive  side  of 
our  relations  to  other  nations.  Such  a 
program  would  tend  to  do  this.  Our 
national  welfare  calls  for  the  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  resources  in  the  area. 
Such  a  plan  would  stimulate  student 
interest  and  help  the  most  able  to  do 
advanced  work.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  establish  such  programs, 
but  the  need  and  the  potential  value 
are  very  great  indeed. 
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The  volume  is  a  very  broad  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  one.  The  first  part  of  the  book  con¬ 
centrates  on  educational  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  school  and  the  community  and 
it  describes  methods  of  enriching  the  ciuri- 
culum  by  the  use  of  community  resources. 
Later  chapters  are  more  specifically  con¬ 
cerned  with  public  relations  techniques. 
Here  the  press,  the  radio,  and  television  are 
described  as  vital  media  for  effective  school- 
community  cooperation.  Throughout,  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  the  important  role  of  the 
classroom  teacher  in  building  good  school- 
community  relations.  The  volume  is  ad¬ 
mirably  suitf^d  as  a  text  for  courses  in  teach¬ 
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The  importance  of  public  relations  is  at 
long  last  generally  recognized  by  school  ad¬ 
ministrators.  The  ivory  towers  are  disap¬ 
pearing  from  the  academic  landscapes  and 
the  school  is  rapidly  becoming  a  focal  spot 
in  community  life.  The  purpose  of  this  text 
is  to  guide  teachers  and  school  administra¬ 
tors  in  organizing  and  maintaining  an  effec¬ 
tive  public  relations  program.  Techniques 
are  suggested  and  there  are  many  specific 
illustrations  from  actual  situations.  To  give 
an  idea  of  the  coverage  of  the  book,  tech¬ 
niques  are  suggested  in  such  areas  as  pub¬ 
licity,  sports,  pictures  and  exhibits,  radio, 
television,  and  public  speaking.  A  final 
chapter  sums  up  the  main  points  made  in 
the  text  and  provides  a  means  for  evaluating 
public  relations  programs. — William  P. 
Sears 
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The  American  public  is  rapidly 
becoming  aware  of  our  need  to 
learn  to  understand  and  speak 
other  languages  in  a  shrinking  world. 
We  are  gradually  realizing  that  the  role 
of  world  leadership  which  has  been 
suddenly  thrust  upon  us  requires  that 
we  make  the  same  effort  to  understand 
our  widely  scattered  neighbors  and  to 
talk  their  language  as  they  are  making 
to  understand  us  and  talk  our  language. 
This  realization  is  reflected  in  our  con¬ 
versations  and  discussions,  in  our  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  on  radio  and 
television,  where  the  role  of  language 
and  culture  in  better  communication 
and  better  international  understanding 
is  being  considered.^  Still  another  in¬ 
dication  of  the  great  popular  interest 
in  this  subject  is  the  rapid  spread  of 
second  language  teaching  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary-  school. 

This  new  trend  —  which  is  not 
really  new,  since  German  was  taught 
frequently  in  the  elementary  schools  in 
the  last  century  and  French  has  been 
taught  to  selected  children  in  the 
elementary  grades  in  Cleveland  since 
1921  —  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
on  May  3,  1952,  with  the  now  famous 


St.  Louis  address  of  Dr.  Earl  J.  Mc¬ 
Grath,  who  was  then  U.  S.  Cmmission- 
er  of  Education.  Dr.  McGrath  was  the 
first  prominent  representative  of  Ameri¬ 
can  public  education  to  throw  his  full 
influence  behind  this  relatively  new 
and  radical  idea,  and  his  pronounce¬ 
ment  was  beautifully  timed.  The 
American  public  was  ready  for  it  and 
immediately  evinced  great  interest. 

When  in  January  of  1953  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  organized  the 
first  National  Conference  on  the  Role 
of  Foreign  Languages  in  American 
Schools,  some  three  hundred  and  fifty 
professional  educators  and  language 
teachers  assembled  to  consider  some  of 
the  issues  involved.  At  the  time  there 
were  some  seventy-five  communities  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  in  which 
one  or  more  foreign  languages  were 
taught  in  one  or  more  public  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  By  December  of  the  same 
year  the  number  of  communities  had 
almost  doubled,  reaching  the  number 
of  at  least  one  hundred  and  forty-five. 
By  December  of  1954  the  number  of 
communities  had  again  nearly  doubled, 
reaching  the  total  of  at  least  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  and  involving  nearly 


1  Cf.  William  R.  Parker’s  vigorous  treatment  of  this  subject  in  The  f^ational  Interest 
and  Foreign  Languages,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  1954, 
45^,  already  in  its  second  printing. 
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a  third  of  a  million  school  children,  residence  in  far  places  to  cite  cases 
The  full  factual  story  may  be  found  in  from  personal  observation  of  children 
two  successive  annual  status  studies  who,  having  been  placed  at  an  early 
entitled  "Status  of  Foreign  Language  age  in  foreign  environment  where  one 
Study  in  American  Elementary  Schools:  or  more  languages  are  spoken,  learn  to 
Fall  Term,  1953,”  and  "Status  of  For-  understand  and  speak  these  languages 
eign  Language  Study  in  American  Ele-  without  apparent  effort.  Observation 
mentary  Schools:  Fall  Term,  1954,”  of  language  classes  in  the  elementary 
prepared  by  Kenneth  W.  Mildenberger  school  invariably  produces  the  same 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association  testimony.  Parents,  teachers,  and  visi- 
and  distributed  free  by  the  U.  S.  Office  tors  are  all  astonished  at  how  easily 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  children  learn. 

Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington  It  is  true  that  in  the  relatively  arti- 
25,  D,  C.  ficial  classroom  situation  not  nearly  so 

The  Washington  Conference  was  an  much  learning  takes  place  nor  so  quick- 
important  milestone  in  that  it  brought  ly  as  in  a  foreign  environment,  but  the 
professional  educators  and  language  same  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  children 
teachers  together.  It  will  be  seen  in  and  the  same  ease  of  learning  apparent- 
what  follows  that  this  cooperative  study  ly  takes  place  in  the  school  as  in  the 
of  educational  issues  by  groups  which  more  natural  situation.  Printed  ac- 
hitherto  have  communicated  with  one  counts  give  the  same  impression  and 
another  only  most  imperfectly  is  happi-  with  an  abundance  of  documentation, 
ly  on  the  increase.  Let  us  consider  a  few  Such  studies  as  Francois  Gouin’s  The 
of  the  issues  which  characterize  this  Art  of  Teaching  and  Studying  Lan- 
new  American  educational  phenome-  guages  (Scribners,  1892),  W.  F.  Leo- 
non  called  FLES  —  foreign  languages  pold’s  Speech  Development  of  a  Bilin- 
in  the  elementary'  school. 2  gual  Child  (Northwestern  University, 

The  first  question  to  be  asked  is  1939-1949),  and  J.  Ronjat’s  observa- 
usually:  Why  should  a  second  language  tion  in  Le  Developpement  du  Langage 
be  taught  in  the  elementary  school?  ObservS  chez  un  Enfant  Bilingue 
Many  people,  aware  only  of  the  way  (Champion,  1913)  also  produce  in  the 
in  which  foreign  languages  have  been  reader  a  sense  of  wonder  at  the  way 
taught  in  the  past  and  unaware  of  the  a  child  learns  more  than  one  language 
exciting  new  trends  are  understandably  at  a  time.  Such  a  neurologist  as  Wild- 
critical  of  this  new  movement.  The  er  Penfield  of  the  Montreal  Neurologi- 
basic  justification  for  introducing  a  cal  Institute  adds  further  understanding 
second  language  into  the  elemenetary-  to  this  same  phenomenon  by  pK)inting 
school  curriculum  is  that  children  learn  out  that  the  human  brain  in  early  child- 
a  second  language  better  the  younger  hood  is  particularly  receptive  to  the 
they  are.  This  affirmation  rests  in  the  acquisition  of  language  skills.  Evi- 
first  place  upon  simple  observation,  dence  of  this  kind  is  abundant  but  we 
Americans,  who  are  traveling  in  ever  are  far  from  knowing  the  whole  story, 
greater  numbers,  return  from  visits  or  There  is  still  much  need  of  research  in 

2  The  Modern  Language  Association,  6  Washington  Square  North,  New  York  3, 
N.Y.,  with  the  help  of  selected  experts  in  elementary-school  education  and  language  teach¬ 
ers,  has  prepared  answers  to  some  of  the  most  obvious  questions:  "Foreign  Languages  in 
the  Elementary  School:  Some  Questions  and  Answers."  15<f. 
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this  fascinating  area  before  we  under¬ 
stand  fully  the  psychology  of  this  kind 
of  learning.  The  basic  situation,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  fairly  clear.  There  are 
apparently  two  essentially  difiFerent 
kinds  of  learning,  the  so-called  imitative 
learning  of  skills  such  as  are  involved 
in  the  learning  of  a  second  language 
—  and  indeed  of  a  first.  Then  there 
is  the  analytical  kind  of  learning  which 
is  needed  for  dealing  effectively  with 
abstract  materials.  Apparently,  if  one 
may  judge  from  observation,  the  imita¬ 
tive  type  of  learning,  which  produces 
such  incredible  results  in  the  early 
childhood  years,  decreases  steadily  until 
it  is  of  httle  service  during  adolescence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  analytical  type 
of  learning  seems  to  improve  steadily 
from  the  earliest  years  up  to  and 
through  adolescence.  Since  language 
learning  involves  acquiring  skills  as  well 
as  knowledge,  the  imitative  type  of 
learning  is  just  as  important  as,  and 
indeed  more  basic  than,  the  analytical 
type  and  should  precede  the  latter. 
Hence,  if  a  second  language  is  to  be 
learned  well,  with  a  full  understanding 
of  native  speech  and  an  accurate 
reproduction  closely  resembling  native 
speech,  this  experience  must  begin 
early  and,  in  theory,  the  earlier  the 
better. 

The  question  is  often  asked:  Why 
do  adolescents  seem  to  learn  so  much 
more  language  in  a  relatively  shorter 
time  than  young  children?  The  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question  should  now  be 
obvious.  Adolescents,  having  a  more 
highly  trained  mind,  can  learn  more 
quickly  about  a  language,  that  is,  can 
learn  more  rules,  more  vocabulary, 
more  verb  conjugations  than  can  chil¬ 
dren,  but  they  will  despair  of  ever 
learning  to  understand  foreign  speech 
as  well  as  children  or  pronouncing  it 


as  accurately  and  as  naturally  as  chil¬ 
dren. 

Another  frequent  question  is:  Grant¬ 
ed  that  children  learn  better  than  ado¬ 
lescents  or  adults,  why  learn  a  language 
they  may  never  use?  This  question  is 
usually  an  honest  search  for  enhghten- 
ment  on  a  complex  subject  but  some¬ 
times  it  seems  like  an  inadvertent 
expression  of  the  anti-intellectuahsm 
which  is  so  rank  in  our  society.  By 
the  same  criterion  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  teach  more  than  the  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  words  of  basic  English, 
only  enough  math  to  prepare  an  income 
tax  return  but  no  more,  enough  history 
to  carry  us  back  to  the  coming  of  the 
Pilgrims,  no  music,  no  art,  no  science, 
simply  because  a  given  individual  might 
not  need  these  in  later  life.  In  fact 
there  are  some  debasers  of  American 
education  who  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
nothing  in  the  elementary  curriculum 
can  be  justified  except  on  the  basis  of 
immediately  felt  needs.  According  to 
this  view  the  only  parts  of  our  country 
to  feel  an  immediate  need  for  a  second 
language  are  such  bilingual  areas  as 
Texas  and  the  Southwest,  Louisiana, 
northern  New  England,  and  our  big 
cosmopolitan  cities.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter,  an  additional  question  is  often 
asked:  But  which  foreign  language 
should  one  teach?  I  am  afraid  that 
such  a  point  of  view  in  American  edu¬ 
cation  is  not  one  that  we  can  count  on 
heavily  to  prepare  the  United  States  to 
lead  the  world  to  a  peaceful  solution  of 
its  problems.  We  need  not  only  vast 
numbers  of  language  and  area  experts 
in  the  interests  of  our  national  security, 
but  we  need  a  much  broader  base  of 
language  and  culture-mindedness  if  we 
are  as  a  nation  to  assume  our  interna¬ 
tional  responsibilities. 

Still  others  ask:  Why  study  foreign 
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languages  as  a  key  to  international  un¬ 
derstanding?  There  are  so  many  other 
keys  to  the  culture  of  other  peoples. 
Such  skeptics  are  partially  right,  but 
only  partially.  Language  teachers  are 
wrong  when  they  seem  to  contend  that 
a  second  language  is  the  only  key  to  the 
culture  of  the  people  concerned.  It 
may  be  one  of  the  best  keys,  but  it  will 
never  really  open  the  door  to  interna¬ 
tional  understanding  unless  it  is  taught 
as  an  integral  part  of  a  foreign  culture. 
But  are  social  studies  teachers  any  less 
blind  than  language  teachers  have  been 
when  they  try  to  teach  international 
understanding  without  a  real  under¬ 
standing  of  either  foreign  cultures  or 
foreign  languages? 

Happily,  a  new  day  may  be  dawning 
for  both  language  teachers  and  social 
studies  teachers.  In  the  summer  of 
1953,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  the 
Modern  Language  Association  spon¬ 
sored  an  Interdisciplinary  Seminar,  a 
report  of  which  has  been  published  in 
the  December  1953  issue  of  PMLA. 
In  addition  the  Modern  Language  Asso¬ 
ciation  organized  a  Conference  on  the 
Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Intercultural  Understanding  in  New 
York  in  September  of  1954.  A  report 
of  this  conference  is  available  as  FL 
Bulletin  No.  34  (February,  1955)  and 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Modem 
Language  Association,  6  Washington 
Square  North,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
These  are  the  early  signs  that  these 
two  closely  related  disciplines  may  be 
joining  forces  in  an  attempted  solution 
of  a  problem  which  is  surely  bigger 
than  both  can  handle,  let  alone  either. 

At  this  point,  let  us  allow  our  imag¬ 
inary  critic  the  opportunity  of  a  fuller 
statement.  After  all,  he  is  only  made 
of  straw.  He  might  well  feel  like  com¬ 
menting  as  follows:  "Well,  all  this 


sounds  promising,  but  what  guarantee 
is  there  that  the  teaching  of  FLES  will 
not  be  as  bad  as  that  which  has  been 
done  on  the  high-school  and  college 
levels?  Take  me,  for  example:  1  took 
three  years  of  French  in  high  school, 
and  it  consisted  of  little  more  than 
grammar  rules  (which  generally  cov¬ 
ered  every  case  except  the  one  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  dealing  with),  fitting  words 
into  jigsaw-puzzle  sentences  in  French 
to  illustrate  some  rule  or  other,  and 
reading  and  transl.iting  line  by  line  a 
farce  hke  Le  Voyage  of  Monster  Perri- 
chon  —  which  play  might  have  been 
fun  if  we  had  only  read  it  fast  enough 
—  or  Le  Cid,  a  play  in  which  the 
characters  declaim  pompous  lines  of 
rhymed  verse  whose  import  was  far 
above  our  adolescent  heads.  Even  so, 
I  was  beginning  to  get  some  pleasure 
and  profit  out  of  French  when  I  had 
to  interrupt  it  in  my  senior  year  in 
order  to  take  such  subjects  as  American 
History  and  Science  in  order  to  satisfy 
a  modern  educational  invention  called 
Carnegie  units  for  entrance  into  col¬ 
lege.  So  I  forgot  most  of  the  French 
I  learned  in  high  school,  and  as  a  fresh¬ 
man  in  college  they  put  me  into  second- 
year  college  French.  Since  this  looked 
hke  more  grammar  and  translation,  I 
decided  I’d  had  enough  and  would  get 
out  while  the  getting  out  was  good.  So 
I  decided  to  satisfy  the  language  re¬ 
quirement  in  Spanish  and  took  two 
years  of  Spanish.  This  didn’t  go  much 
better.  I  still  couldn’t  whip  up  much 
interest  in  memorizing  vocabularly, 
translating  puzzle  sentences  from  Eng¬ 
lish  to  Spanish,  and  learning  conjuga¬ 
tions.  Well,  the  long  and  short  of  it 
is  that  now  I  can’t  read,  write,  or  speak 
either  French  or  Spanish.  And  I  had 
a  chance  last  year  in  Paris  too,  but 
could  hardly  understand  anything  that 
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was  said  around  me,  and  the  times  I 
had  the  courage  to  try  to  speak  1 
couldn’t  make  myself  understood.” 

Haven’t  we  all  heard  this  story 
dozens  of  times?  And  justice  forces 
us  to  admit  that  our  straw  man  has  a 
point.  Fortunately  all  this  is  gradual¬ 
ly  beginning  to  change.  The  principles 
and  methods  of  second-language  teach¬ 
ing  will  probably  be  completely  changed 
in  another  five  or  ten  years.  Here  the 
elementary  school  comes  in  again,  for 
this  is  where  one  finds  the  best  second- 
language  teaching.* 

At  the  elementary  level  teachers  are 
more  hkely  to  be  aware  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  and  maturity  level  of  their  pupils. 
The  teacher  is  more  likely  to  take  into 
account  the  need  to  anchor  teaching  in 
the  immediate  interests  of  the  children, 
the  necessity  of  changing  direction  fre¬ 
quently,  the  desirability  of  translating 
into  action  and  dramatizing  what  has 
been  learned,  the  need  to  appeal  to  the 
children’s  imagination,  and  —  what  is 
less  commonly  understood  —  the  need 
to  challenge  but  not  overwhelm  the 
child  by  appealing  to  his  really  fantastic 
capacity  for  learning  interesting  things. 
From  all  of  this  the  high-school  and 
college  teacher  of  second  languages  has 
much  to  learn. 

It  is  the  elementary-school  teachers, 
too,  who  most  frequently  understand 
the  inextricability  of  language  and  cul¬ 
ture,  who  understand  that  the  teaching 
of  language  patterns  without  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  cultural  patterns  is  likely  to  be 
sterile.  Thus,  whereas  it  is  of  course 
necessary  to  base  one’s  approach  on  the 
child’s  immediate  environment  and  ex¬ 
periences,  it  is  also  highly  desirabb  to 
appeal  to  his  imagination  by  means  of 


glimpses  into  the  hfe  of  children  of  the 
culture  whose  language  is  being  studied. 
Materials  of  this  kind  are  presently  be¬ 
ing  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  for  use 
in  teaching  French  at  about  the  third- 
grade  level.  It  is  expected  that  these 
materials  will  be  ready  for  teachers  by 
September  of  1955. 

Another  gradual  transformation 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  theory  of 
language  teaching  and  which  elemen¬ 
tary-school  teachers  instinctively  come 
closer  to  respecting  than  high-school  or 
college  teachers  is  the  essential  structure 
of  the  language.  Here  the  linguistic 
scientist  can  be  of  enormous  assistance 
to  second-language  teachers.  It  is  they, 
-for  example,  who  have  insisted  that 
language  is  speech  primarily  and  only 
secondarily  writing.  They,  like  the 
cultural  anthropologists,  understand 
that  speech  is  a  part  of  behavior,  that 
writing  is  what  sounds  look  like  rather 
than  sounds  the  way  writing  is  pro¬ 
nounced. 

In  the  elementary  school  also  the 
language  teacher  is  more  likely  to  cor¬ 
relate  his  teaching  with  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  on  the  curriculum,  with  social 
studies,  with  English,  with  music,  with 
art,  with  physical  education.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  language  teacher  is  able 
and  willing  to  correlate  his  work  with 
that  of  the  other  teachers  he  is  likely  to 
be  welcomed  into  the  elementary-school 
community.  On  the  higher  levels,  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  phenomenon  could  take 
place  to  the  profit  of  all  concerned. 
There  has  been  much  talk  of  leveling 
the  barriers  betw’een  various  fields;  lan¬ 
guage  offers  one  hopeful  way  of  achieve- 


3  The  best  treatment  of  how  the  principles  of  the  elementary  school  and  of  second- 
language  learning  may  best  be  reconcile  is  contained  in  the  Committee  Reports  of  the 
1954  Northeast  Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages,  obtainable  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hunter  Kellenberger,  Brown  University,  Providence  12,  R.  I.,  for  $1.50. 
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ing  this  highly  desirable  educational 
advance. 

A  second  language  also  provides  an 
invaluable  opportunity  to  bring  the 
community  into  the  school  or  to  move 
from  the  schoolroom  out  into  the  com¬ 
munity.  Native  speakers  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  can  be  invited  to  come  in;  tape 
recordings,  film  strips,  movies,  can  be 
introduced.  And  the  class  can  in  many 
locahties  be  taken  out  to  visit  places 
where  the  second  language  is  spoken  in 
a  natural  environment. 

At  this  point  our  interlocutor,  weak¬ 
ening  slightly,  might  observe  that  he 
has  heard  of  FLES  classes  in  which  the 
children  have  had  plenty  of  fun  but 
haven’t  really  learned  very  much.  He 
therefore  contends  that  to  spend  from 
three  to  six  years  in  the  elementary 
school  only  to  begin  over  in  the  high 
school  represents  a  waste  of  educational 
time.  Here  again  we  must  give  him  his 
due,  for  have  we  not  all  heard  of 
schools  in  which  the  entire  language 
experience  consists  of  a  few  songs, 
dances,  and  games? 

We  must  of  course  remember  that 
the  youngster  who  seems  not  to  be 
learning  an  extensive  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  may  very  well  be  acquiring  the 
basic  sound  patterns  of  a  language  to 
a  point  which  would  be  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  adolescent.  All  of  this  rests 
upon  the  difference  between  the  imita¬ 
tive  learning  of  a  skill  and  the  analyti¬ 
cal  learning  of  the  structure  of  lan¬ 
guage.  The  latter  an  adolescent  can 
learn  much  more  quickly  than  a  child, 
and  this  aspect  of  language  learning 
should  therefore  be  reserved  for  adoles¬ 
cence.  But  it  is  true  that  some  FLES 
teachers  do  not  achieve  sufficient  pro¬ 
gression.  They  succeed  in  keeping 
their  children  amused  by  an  alternation 
of  song  and  dance,  but  they  really  don’t 
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permit  their  charges  to  learn  much  lan¬ 
guage.  When  this  happens,  it  is  usual¬ 
ly  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  the 
teacher  has  fallen  into  the  trap  of  adult- 
ism  by  considering  the  children  incap¬ 
able  of  rapid  learning  and  thus  fails  to 
challenge  the  children  by  a  constantly 
progressive  course,  of  which  each  part 
is  appropriate  to  the  maturity  level  of 
the  children. 

What  kind  of  learning  is  appropriate 
to  the  various  age  levels?  In  general, 

I  should  say  that  in  the  primary  grades 
it  is  appropriate  to  give  the  child  prac¬ 
tice  in  listening  to  and  reproducing 
sound  patterns  in  such  a  way  that  their 
meaning  is  clear  to  him.  In  the  inter¬ 
mediate  grades  the  reading  and  writing 
of  these  same  patterns  might  be  grad¬ 
ually  introduced,  while  practice  in  un¬ 
derstanding  and  speaking  is  maintained. 
In  the  junior  high  school  grades  the 
young  adolescent  is  ready  for  a  more 
analytical  approach  and  this  therefore 
is  the  time  to  become  conscious  of  the 
structure  or  grammar  of  the  language. 
By  this  time  the  youngster  should  be 
using  correct  grammar  by  virtue  of 
having  imitated  current  usage,  but  it 
is  time  for  him  to  become  conscious  of 
conventional  usage.  In  the  meantime, 
hearing  and  speaking  and  reading  and 
writing  of  appropriate  levels  of  maturity' 
proceed  with  increasing  speed  and  diffi¬ 
culty.  In  the  senior  high  school  the 
adolescent  should  be  ready  to  use  his 
second  language  for  an  increasing 
variety  of  pleasant  and  useful  purposes, 
reading  more  widely,  deeply,  and  sys¬ 
tematically  and  expressing  himself  with 
more  maturity  both  in  speech  and  writ¬ 
ing.  The  chief  materials  of  his  intel¬ 
lectual  explorations  might  very  well  be 
the  culture  and  civilization  of  the 
people  whose  language  is  being  studied, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  litera- 
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ture.  These  will  supposedly  have  been 
treated  throughout  the  grades  but  in 
less  methodical  and  mature  fashion. 

The  question  then  arises:  What  hap¬ 
pens  to  language  instruction  in  college? 
The  answer  is  quite  simply  that  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  second  language  will  be 
conducted  in  approximately  the  same 
way  as  it  is  in  the  first  language.  That 
is,  materials  of  greater  diversity  and 
maturity'  will  be  read  in  the  literature, 
in  history,  in  the  arts,  in  philosophy. 
In  other  words,  after  a  transitional 
period  of  some  years,  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  college  students  to  do  college- 
level  work  in  a  second  language  almost 
as  well  as  in  a  first. 

We  have  often  been  asked  if  the  real 
justification  of  FLES  wasn’t  that  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  high 
school  and  college  would  profit  thereby. 
The  answer  is  of  course  that  the  level 
of  achievement  would  be  considerably 
raised,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  say 
that  this  is  the  most  important  justifi¬ 
cation.  The  fact  is  that  the  proper 
teaching  of  a  second  language  should 
justify  itself  at  every  level.  Properly 
taught,  language  and  culture  should 
give  the  learner  an  immediate  sense  of 
satisfaction  so  that  if  he  stopped  at  any 
given  moment  his  experience  up  to  that 
moment  would  be  a  rich  reward  for 
expended  efforts. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  teaching  of 
languages  in  high  school  and  college 
should  be  greatly  improved  as  a  result 
of  the  FLES  movement?  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  yes,  but  again  it 
would  be  wrong  to  wait  for  this  rapidly 
growing  movement  in  the  elementary 
school  to  bring  about  automatically  the 
needed  improvement  on  the  secondary 
and  higher  levels.  Language  teachers 
must  address  themselves  directly  to  this 
problem  at  the  same  time  that  they  seek 


to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching  in 
the  elementary  schools. 

'  Admitting  that  such  a  ten  or  twelve- 
year  sequence  beginning  in  grades  one, 
two,  or  three  and  ending  in  the  last 
year  of  high  school  would  produce  well 
trained  users  of  a  second  language, 
what  happens  to  the  rest  of  the  school 
curriculum  since  so  much  time  is  taken 
up  with  language  study? 

In  the  first  place,  not  so  much  time 
is  taken  up  as  would  appear.  The  usual 
pattern  in  the  early  grades  is  fifteen 
minutes  a  day  five  days  a  week.  This 
may  be  gradually  increased  to  twenty, 
thirty  and  forty  minutes,  but  it  could 
at  the  same  time  be  reduced  to  three 
times  a  week  instead  of  five.  Likewise 
in  the  senior  high  school  it  should  be 
possible  —  and  this  might  be  the  first 
nail  driven  in  the  casket  of  the  famous 
Carnegie  units  —  to  taper  off  from  five 
or  four  hours  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
grades  to  three  or  even  two  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth.  It  can,  I  believe, 
be  contended  that  even  with  very  little 
increase  in  total  time  more  effectual  use 
can  be  made  of  this  time  by  a  much 
longer  sequence  than  is  customary  at 
present.  Secondly,  I  believe  that  there 
should  be  great  flexibility  allowed  so 
that,  if  individuals  cease  to  find  their 
second-language  experience  rewarding, 
they  might  at  any  time  withdraw  from 
it  and  emphasize  correspondingly  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  curriculum,  such  as 
literature,  social  studies,  science,  mathe¬ 
matics,  music,  or  art.  In  the  third 
place,  I  believe  that  the  other  curricular 
subjects  should  be  given  the  same 
thorough  re-examination  that  the  lan¬ 
guages  are  receiving.  If  the  same  basic 
concepts  are  applied  to  these  areas  as 
are  being  applied  to  the  language  field, 
it  may  be  that  further  improvement  may 
be  achieved  here  too.  The  basic  con- 
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cepts  are:  What  does  the  child  learn 
most  appropriately  and  most  enthusias¬ 
tically  at  each  age?  How  can  each 
learning  experience  be  fitted  in  best  to 
the  child’s  present  stage  and  future 
promise?  How  can  the  teacher  disre¬ 
gard  his  own  intellectual  arteriosclerosis 
sufficiently  to  avoid  selling  the  present 
child  short  of  his  future  promise  in  all 
ways  —  physical,  mental,  practical, 
moral,  imaginative,  aesthetic? 

“Well!  And  where  do  you  expect 
to  find  teachers  endowed  with  the  hu¬ 
man  and  intellectual  qualities  to  accom¬ 
plish  all  this?” 

That’s  the  $64  question.  Universi¬ 
ties,  liberal  arts  colleges,  and  teachers 
colleges  are  beginning  to  retool.  But 
the  process  will  have  to  speed  up.  In 
addition,  many  colleges,  universities, 
and  school  systems  are  estabhshing 
workshops  in  the  summer.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  there  were  at  least  fourteen,  includ¬ 
ing  such  a  well-known  language  center 
as  Middlebury  College  and  such  univer¬ 
sities  as  Maine,  Michigan,  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Lessons  learned  from  these  work¬ 
shops  were  pooled  in  the  form  of  a 
report  growing  out  of  a  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  Association  conference  held  in 
New  York  in  September.  'This  report 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Modern  Lan¬ 


guage  Association.  However,  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  quahfied  teachers  will  probably 
not  be  adequate  to  meet  the  demand 
until  we  organize  a  fairly  large-scale 
exchange  with  other  countries.  First 
French  and  Spanish,  then  German  and 
Italian,  and  ultimately  other  languages 
can  be  taught  where  there  is  a  demand 
for  them  —  Polish  has  been  introduced 
into  one  elementary  school  in  Chicago 

—  by  this  system  of  teacher  supply. 
A  bi-national  committee  abroad  would 
first  have  to  select  particularly  adapt¬ 
able  teachers  with  the  necessary  knowl¬ 
edge  and  preparation.  'They  would 
have  to  be  carefully  oriented  in  this 
country  before  beginning  to  teach.  By 
working  in  close  partnership  with  an 
American  teacher  of  foreign  language, 
the  foreign  visitor  and  the  American 
teacher  could  both  teach  and  learn  from 
each  other. 

One  final  question:  What’s  wrong 
with  the  picture  that  we  have  just 
sketched?  This  is  for  you,  dear  reader, 
to  answer.  We  language  teachers  need 
all  the  criticism  we  can  get  —  construc¬ 
tive  if  possible,  destructive  if  necessary 

—  for  only  thus  can  we  improve  our 
point  of  view  and  our  methods  con¬ 
stantly. 
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The  Progress  <^"Fles”‘ 

By  KENNETH  MILDENBERGER 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Foreign  Language  Program 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America 


A  LOOK  at  the  facts  concerning 
the  current  interest  in  foreign 
language  study  in  elementary 
schools  must  lead  to  two  conclusions: 
first,  a  fast'Spreading  movement  is 
under  way  in  the  pubUc  schools;  and 
second,  the  movement  is  generated  by 
the  spontaneous  approval  of  pupils, 
parents,  teachers,  and  school  ofiicials. 

The  first  conclusion  is  borne  out  by 
the  figures.  In  1939,  fifteen  years  ago 
and  prior  to  the  Second  World  War, 
foreign  languages  in  elementary  schools 
(or  FEES  as  it  is  being  called,  for  con¬ 
venience  of  reference)  existed  in  about 
10  communities,  and  probably  no  more 
than  2,000  public  school  children  were 
involved.  In  1949,  five  years  ago,  the 
FEES  movement  was  stirring,  and  about 
1 14,000  children  were  learning  second 
languages  in  close  to  40  cities  and 
towns.  By  1954,  nearly  300  cities  and 
towns  in  43  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  had  foreign  language  ven¬ 
tures  in  1,478  public  elementary 
schools  and  73  college  demonstration 
and  campus  schools.®  A  total  of  209,- 
549  children  were  involved  in  these 
ventures,  and  nearly  120,000  other 
children  were  being  introduced  to  a 
second  language  via  radio  lessons  broad¬ 
cast  into  the  classrooms  of  uncounted 
schools  in  8  states. 

That  the  movement  reflects  the  spon¬ 


taneous  enthusiasm  of  all  classes  of 
people  is  shown  by  the  origin  of  the 
various  FEES  ventures  and  by  files  of 
testimony  received  by  the  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  Association  from  superintendents, 
principals,  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils. 
The  Spanish  program  in  El  Paso, 
Texas,  began  in  1951  as  a  desperate 
move  by  the  superintendent  to  lessen 
the  tension  between  the  mixed  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  city.  The  program  is  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  this  aim,  and  Superintendent 
Mortimer  Brown’s  experience  convinced 
him  that  a  FEES  program  was  not  for 
a  bilingual  city  only.  He  said,  “I  be¬ 
lieve  that  foreign  language  study  in  the 
grades  is  even  more  essential  in  com¬ 
munities  where  only  one  language  is 
spoken,  for  there  the  children  run  the 
danger  of  complete  cultural  isolation.” 
In  Richmond,  Virginia,  a  FEES  pro¬ 
gram  was  born  in  1952  when  some 
sixth-grade  pupils  asked  that  a  lan¬ 
guage  teacher  be  permitted  to  visit  their 
class  and  teach  them  some  Spanish 
phrases  in  connection  with  a  social 
studies  class.  Now  approximately  1 ,000 
children  in  5  white  and  4  negro  schools 
are  studying  a  second  language.  Sup>er- 
intendent  H.  1.  Willet  wrote  recently: 
"We  feel  that  the  teaching  of  French 
and  Spanish  to  elementary  children  is 
a  sound  program,  and  it  has  been  en¬ 
dorsed  enthusiastically  by  pupils  and 


1  This  is  the  revised  and  aumented  text  of  an  address  delivered  December  29,  1954, 
Pt  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Modem  Language  Association  in  New  York  City. 

2  Kenneth  Mildenberger,  Status  of  Foreign  Language  Study  in  American  Elementary 
Schools:  1954  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  DHEW,  1955),  30  pp. 
Grads.' 
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parents.  We  believe  that  such  a  pro¬ 
gram,  with  a  proper  continuity  through 
high  school,  will  produce  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  mastery  in  the  language  field, 
and  that  pupils  engaging  in  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  in  a  much  better  ];x)sition 
to  make  profitable  and  cultural  use  of 
the  language  studied."  In  Chicago  the 
Department  of  Elementary  Education 
in  the  fall  of  1954  authorized  volun¬ 
tary  and  experimental  FEES  ventures 
by  interested  classroom  teachers.  Fifty- 
two  teachers  in  30  schools  responded, 
and  the  languages  taught  include 
Spanish,  French,  Italian,  German,  and 
Polish.  A  progress  report  dated  3  Jan¬ 
uary  1955  stated  that  "Since  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  proposed  and  announced 
earlier  this  year,  not  one  word  or  one 
letter  of  criticism  has  been  received 
from  parents  whose  children  are  in¬ 
volved.  On  the  contrary,  there  have  been 
scores  of  letters  and  word-of-mouth 
communications  favoring  the  experi¬ 
ment.”  General  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Benjamin  C.  Willis  wrote; 
“Apparently  the  program  is  well  re¬ 
ceived,  represents  an  outlet  for  the 
abilities  of  gifted  children,  and  has  a 
by-product  of  excellent  home-school  re¬ 
lationships.” 

Such  instances  (and  many  more 
could  be  cited)  suggest  that  FEES  is 
assuming  the  shape  of  a  popular  move¬ 
ment.  A  recent  letter  to  the  Modern 
Eanguage  Association  is  symptomatic. 
From  a  fifth-grade  teacher  in  a  rural 
town  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  it 
asked  for  help  in  starting  a  Spanish 
venture :  "I’ve  had  it  in  mind  for  several 
years,”  wrote  the  teacher,  "but  hesitated 
as  my  own  Spanish  was  limited  to  one 
year  in  high  schooj.  However,  my 
class  is  so  eager  for  it,  I’d  like  to  try.” 
Of  course,  one  year  of  high  school 
Spanish  is  no  qualification  for  teaching 


the  language,  but  the  sad  fact  is  that 
the  majority  of  elementary  school 
teachers  probably  have  no  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  training  at  all,  for  few  teachers 
colleges  require  language,  and  a  sur¬ 
prising  number  do  not  have  even  a  for¬ 
eign  language  instructor.  To  meet  this 
situation,  inservice  workshops  have  been 
arranged  for  the  classroom  teachers  in 
larger  communities.  And  American 
colleges  and  universities  are  beginning 
to  help.  Some  have  initiated  under¬ 
graduate  programs  to  prepare  new  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  equipped  to  teach  lan¬ 
guages.  Sixteen  institutions  of  higher 
education  last  summer  sponsored  work¬ 
shops  for  training  FEES  teachers.  In 
the  summer  of  1955  at  least  36  institu¬ 
tions  plan  such  workshops  or  at  least 
a  course  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
FEES.  Those  known  at  this  writing 
are:  Alhance  C.,  U.  of  California  at  Eos 
Angeles,  U.  of  Chicago,  Colorado  State 
C.  of  Education  at  Greeley,  U.  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  Florida  State  U.,  U.,of  Illinois, 
Indiana  U.,  State  U.  of  Iowa,  Kansas 
State  Teachers  C.  at  Emporia,  EJ.  of 
Kansas,  Eouisiana  State  U.,  Eoyola  C.  of 
Maryland,  Macalester  C.,  El.  of  Maine, 
EE  of  Massachusetts,  EJ.  of  Miami,  EJ. 
of  Michigan,  Middlebury  C.,  Mills  C., 
U.  of  Minnesota,  EJ.  of  Nebraska,  New 
Mexico  Western  C.,  EJ.  of  New  Mexico, 
New  York  State  C.  for  Teachers  at  Al¬ 
bany,  River  C.,  Rosary  C.,  EJ.  of  South¬ 
er  California,  Southern  Illinois  EE, 
Stanford  EJ.,  Syracuse  EJ.,  EJ.  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Texas  Technological  Institute, 
Wayne  EJ.,  Western  Reserve  EJ.,  and  EJ. 
of  Wisconsin. 

What  has  caused  this  spontaneous, 
nation-wide  movement  to  initiate  for¬ 
eign  language  study  in  the  grade 
schools?  The  reason  can  be  found;  but 
first  it  might  be  instructive  to  attempt 
the  illumination  of  the  present  by  look- 
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ing  back  into  times  now  distant.  Let 
us  raise  briefly  the  ghost  of  FLES  past. 
For  FLES  is  not  a  new  idea  in  Ameri¬ 
can  education.  During  the  latter  nine¬ 
teenth  century  and  up  to  the  First 
World  War,  foreign  language  study  was 
included  with  elementary’  education  in 
many  parts  of  the  nation.  German  was 
far  and  away  the  most  important  lan¬ 
guage,  and  it  was  taught  in  the  lower 
grades  of  such  cities  as  Baltimore,  Buf¬ 
falo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Denver,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  and  St. 
Paul.  To  a  very  limited  extent,  other 
languages  were  associated  with  that 
movement.  Some  French  was  taught 
in  New  York,  and  there  were  during 
that  period  experiments  with  French  in 
the  grades  of  San  Francisco,  Boston, 
and  various  other  New  England  com¬ 
munities. 

Spanish  instruction  was,  of  course, 
common  in  the  Southwest,  where  a 
large  part  of  the  population  spoke  Span¬ 
ish  as  a  mother  tongue.  Italian  and 
Polish  were  taught  in  the  grades  of  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

With  the  coming  of  the  First  World 
W'ar,  that  early  FLES  movement  ended 
abruptly,  for  foreign  language  study  be¬ 
came  the  target  of  near-hysterical  na¬ 
tionalism.  Twenty-two  state  legislatures 
passed  anti-foreign  language  laws,  and 
it  was  not  until  June  of  1923  that  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  such  laws  null 
and  void.  Said  the  Supreme  Court 
decision:  “It  is  well  known  that  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  a  foreign  language  seldom 
comes  to  one  not  instructed  at  an  early 
age,  and  experience  shows  that  this  is 
not  injurious  to  the  health,  morals,  or 
understanding  of  the  ordinary  child." 
'  However,  that  early  FLES  movement 
was  quite  dead,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
revived  by  the  comforting  words  of  the 
"Supreme  Court.  We  may  sympathize 


with  the  bitter  reminiscences  of  one 
who  was  present  at  the  passing  of  that 
early  FLES  movement.  Recently  the 
novelist  Taylor  Caldwell  wrote:  “I  re¬ 
member  that  in  grade  schools  in  Buffalo 
we  were  taught  German  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  I  was  well  into  it,  at  School 
18,  when  the  first  European  War  broke 
out.  Promptly,  then,  the  idiots  in  the 
School  Department,  in  Buffalo  —  after 
our  entry  into  that  war  —  cut  out  the 
study  of  German.  It  was  on  a  par  with 
calling  sauerkraut  “Liberty  Cabbage,” 
and  the  Kitzen jammer  Kids  in  the 
comics  “the  Liberty  Kids.”  I  have  never 
been  able  to  forgive  the  imbeciles  in 
authority  for  depriving  me  of  the  in¬ 
valuable  privilege  of  learning  another 
language,  and  I  have  never  been  able 
to  overcome  this  disadvantage  in  spite 
of  efforts  in  that  direction.  A  child 
picks  up  foreign  languages  very  easily. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
German  and/or  French  and/or  Spanish 
should  not  be  taught  in  the  elementary 
grades,  so  they  become  a  rich  part  of 
children’s  education.  We  are  no  longer 
an  insular  people.  One-language  na¬ 
tions  cannot  possibly  understand  how 
another  people  “feels”  unless  they  know 
their  languages.” 

Unfortunately,  the  truth  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  the  early  FLES  movement 
had  in  its  very  origin  the  seed  of  its 
inevitable  collapse.  For  it  began  as  an 
expedient  for  attracting  the  children  of 
German  immigrants  away  from  the 
many  very  excellent  German  private 
schools  which  flourished  in  the  latter 
nineteenth  century.  It  was  not  moti¬ 
vated  by  any  basic  and  continuing  edu¬ 
cational  and  social  needs.  It  was  never 
considered  an  iixtegral  part  of  educa¬ 
tional  policy.  Too  frequently  supervi¬ 
sion  was  poor  and  teaching  was  blind. 
In  Buffalo,  about  which  Taylor  Cald- 
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well  wrote,  a  survey  of  German  teach¬ 
ing  made  by  the  State  of  New  York  in 
1914-15  had  disclosed  inept  practices 
and  most  disheartening  lack  of  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Members  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  were  aware  of  the  problems 
connected  with  that  movement.  The 
Committee  of  Twelve,  appointed  by  the 
MLA  in  1896  to  study  the  position  of 
foreign  language  teaching  in  secondary 
schools,  included  in  its  report  some 
brief  but  still  excellent  advice  on  teach¬ 
ing  languages  in  the  lower  grades. 
However,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  ever 
saw  this  advice,  or,  for  that  matter,  ever 
heard  of  the  MLA.  The  swift  demise 
of  that  early  FLES  movement  was  prob¬ 
ably  not  too  great  a  misfortune.  For 
if  language  teaching  is  only  worth  while 
when  it  is  good  language  teaching  and 
when  it  is  an  integral  part  of  an  educa¬ 
tion  program,  then  the  death  of  that 
movement  was,  in  a  way,  a  mercy  kill¬ 
ing. 

During  the  nineteen  twenties  and 
thirties  the  only  elementary  school  for¬ 
eign  language  teaching  was  done  in 
private  schools  and  in  a  very  few  limit¬ 
ed  and  specialized  public  school  ven¬ 
tures.  When  the  current  FLES  move¬ 
ment  appeared,  it  had  no  continuity 
with  the  old  one  and  was  quite  different 
in  character.  The  earlier  movement 
was  killed  by  a  war;  the  new  movement 
was  born  out  of  a  great  conflict.  It 
began  in  tbe  early  days  of  the  Second 
World  War,  before  the  United  States 
was  involved,  when  hemispheric  soli¬ 
darity  dictated  the  need  for  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  peoples  south  of  the 
border.  The  teaching  of  Spanish  in 
the  grades  was  promoted  then  by  the 
State  Department.  And  with  our  par¬ 
ticipation  in  that  war  and  in  its  after¬ 


math  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life 
came  to  realize  that  from  then  on  our 
future  citizens  must  have  more  than 
a  passive  awareness  of  other  cultures 
and  other  languages.  Increasing  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  spoken  language  was 
necessary,  and  that  meant  starting  at 
an  early  age.  Unlike  the  movement  of 
the  last  century,  which  only  sought  to 
lure  the  children  of  German  settlers 
away  from  private  German  schools,  this 
new  FLES  movement  has  its  roots  deep 
in  the  need  of  our  times. 

This  need  has  been  expressed  by 
many  authorities  in  recent  years,  but 
perhaps  rarely  with  the  vigor  of  James 
B.  Conant,  High  Commissioner  for 
Germany  and  former  president  of  Har¬ 
vard  University,  in  an  address  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  12,  1955,  at  the  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  founding  of  Michigan  State 
College: 

A  century  ago  American  education- 
started  to  adapt  itself  to  a  set  of  new 
conditions  and  succeeded.  Today, 
we  face  a  totally  different  task. 
Within  a  decade  this  nation  has  been 
thrust  into  a  position  of  enormous 
responsibility  in  a  highly  uncomfort¬ 
able  new  world.  A  century  ago  the 
ideas  of  schools  and  universities  im¬ 
ported  from  Europe  had  to  be  dras¬ 
tically  modified  to  suit  tbe  needs  of 
a  new  type  of  nation  based  on  new 
geographic  facts  and  motivated  by 
new  ideals.  Does  the  American  tra¬ 
dition  in  education  now  approach¬ 
ing  the  respectable  age  of  100  years 
likewise  stand  in  need  of  modifica¬ 
tion  to  meet  tbe  challenge  of  our 
new  world — the  constricted  globe  of 
the  mid-20th  century?  My  answer 
would  be  an  emphatic  yes.  For  it 
seems  clear  to  me  that  the  world 
conditions  we  Americans  face  today 
are  as  different  from  those  of  10  or 
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20  years  ago  as  were  the  conditions 
faced  by  our  grandparents  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Europe.  The  contrast 
now  is  not  between  a  new  nation  in 
process  of  expanding  and  older  static 
nations.  The  contrast  now  is  be¬ 
tween  the  isolated  United  States  of 
a  relatively  few  years  ago  able  to 
struggle  through  its  own  social,  po- 
htical  and  economic  problems  large¬ 
ly  independent  of  Europe  or  of  Asia, 
and  a  United  States  one  of  the  two 
great  powers  in  a  world  where  long 
distances  have  disappeared.  .  .  .  VVe 
need  for  the  first  time  in  our  history' 
a  very  large  number  of  highly  com¬ 
petent  men  and  women  with  talents 
and  tastes  for  work  with  people  of 
foreign  lands.  We  shall  need  to  dis¬ 
cover  such  people  at  an  earher  age 
and  provide  the  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  their  development.  This 
in  part  is  a  question  of  acquiring 
skills,  —  the  command  of  foreign 
tongues  —  but  also  the  development 
of  an  interest  in  other  lands  and 
peoples.  All  of  which  means  a  vast 
amount  of  hard  work,  of  long  hours 
of  study,  of  patient  labor  with  the 
printed  as  well  as  the  spoken  word. 
It  was  the  recognition  of  America’s 
need  for  a  citizenry  equipped  with  for¬ 
eign  languages  that  prompted  former 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Earl 
J.  McGrath  to  throw  his  personal  sup¬ 
port  behind  the  FEES  idea  in  1952. 

In  this  new  FEES  movement  the 
Modem  Eanguage  Association  is  again 
taking  an  interest — but  this  time  it  is 
an  active  interest.  East  December  the 
MEA  sponsored  a  conference  of  12 
authorities  who  collaborated  on  answers 
to  the  eighteen  questions  most  frequent¬ 
ly  asked  about  FEES;  over  6,000  copies 
of  the  document  they  wrote  have  been 
sent  out  to  persons  requesting  it.  East 


June  the  MEA  sponsored  a  conference 
of  elementary  education  leaders  who 
provided  us  with  new  insight  into  the 
theory  and  practice  of  modern  elemen¬ 
tary  education.  In  September  the  MEA 
sponsored  a  conference  of  the  directors 
of  summer  workshops  for  the  training 
of  FEES  teachers.  Thanks  to  that  con¬ 
ference,  we  now  have  a  14-page  guide 
for  future  workshop  directors.  In  Oc¬ 
tober  the  MEA  sponsored  a  conference 
of  psychologists,  anthropologists,  and 
educational  testing  experts  to  explore 
means  for  measuring  the  educational 
outcomes  of  FEES.  The  MEA  now  has 
under  way  projects  for  meeting  the 
urgent  need  for  suitable  teaching  ma¬ 
terials  and  methods.  Each  week  scores 
of  communications  about  FEES  reach 
our  office.  And  we  send  out  regularly 
a  newsletter  to  every  FEES  teacher 
whose  name  we  know;  our  mailing  list 
now  includes  over  1 500  such  teachers. 

This  FEES  movement  has  now 
reached  surprising  proportions.  As 
noted  earlier,  in  1954  209,549  chil¬ 
dren  of  grade  6  or  below  were  receiving 
foreign  language  instruction  in  their 
classrooms  from  room  teachers  or  visit¬ 
ing  language  specialists.  To  be  more 
specific,  Spanish  was  taught  to  172,659 
children  in  1,109  schools  in  152  com¬ 
munities  of  34  states  and  D.C.;  French 
was  taught  to  34,049  pupils  in  452 
schools  in  1 6 1  communities  of  3  5  states 
and  D.C.;  German  was  taught  to  2,202 
children  in  62  schools  in  33  communi¬ 
ties  of  17  states  and  D.C.  A  small 
number  of  children  were  studying  Ital¬ 
ian,  Eatin,  and  Polish.  In  hteraUy 
hundreds  of  other  school  districts,  indi¬ 
viduals  or  committees  are  studying  the 
possibility  of  introducing  FEES. 

The  figures  cited  here  are  minimum 
figures,  all  substantiated  by  signed  ques¬ 
tionnaires  returned  to  the  MEA.  This 
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survey  could  not  be  complete,  for  some 
very  good  reasons.  Of  course,  there 
are  some  places  which  simply  have  not 
come  to  our  attention,  and  so  have  not 
been  queried.  But  there  are  many  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  getting  their  language  in¬ 
struction  via  radio  and  who  may  never 
be  fully  counted.  A  14-lesson  tape 
series  in  French  for  children — called 
Visitons  Mimi — has  been  produced  by 
the  St.  Louis  Pubhc  Schools  and  made 
available  through  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Educational  Broadcasters.  Nine¬ 
teen  educational  stations  in  eleven  states 
requested  the  series  this  fall,  and  10 
of  these  stations  have  so  far  reported  to 
us  the  use  of  this  series.  From  their 
replies  we  may  state  with  some  assur¬ 
ance  that  in  the  listening  areas  of  these 
10  stations  (plus  14  affiliated  stations) 
a  sum  total  of  approximately  120,000 
children  of  grade  6  or  lower  are  hearing 
the  lessons  regularly  over  school  radios. 
Few  if  any  of  these  children  belong  to 
the  language  programs  reported  to  us 
by  school  officials,  and  further  informa¬ 
tion  from  other  participating  radio  sta¬ 
tions  will  undoubtedly  increase  this 
number.  There  is  also  a  German  radio 
series  of  33  lessons  called  Komm,  Sing 
Mil  Mirl  This  is  being  broadcast  over 
AM  and  FM  educational  stations  at 
Lawrence,  Kansas.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  a  considerable  number  of  pupils 
are  getting  this  German  course  in  their 
classrooms.  Both  courses  provide  a 
teacher’s  manual  for  classroom  use. 

But  there  is  another  intriguing  rea¬ 
son  why  we  cannot  make  our  report 
,  complete.  Did  you  know  that  there 


was  such  a  thing  as  secret  language 
study?  In  many  places,  it  seems,  there 
are  foreign  language  ventures  under 
way  in  the  grades,  ventures  which  can¬ 
not  be  recorded  in  our  study  because 
the  teacher  does  not  want  the  principal 
to  know,  or  the  principal  does  not  want 
the  superintendent  to  know,  or  the  su¬ 
perintendent  does  not  want  the  super¬ 
intendent  in  the  next  district  to  know 
— or  is  it  perhaps  that  they  do  not  want 
the  parents  of  the  children  who  are  not 
getting  the  language  study  to  know? 
This  writer  has  observed  such  a  class, 
but  is  not  permitted  to  reveal  its  loca¬ 
tion.  “Bootleg  classes”  they  have  been 
called — foreign  language  under  the 
counter — furtive  French — surreptitious 
Spanish — guarded  German.  Some  of 
the  ventures  which  reported  to  us  for 
the  first  time  this  year  have  actually 
been  operating  in  secrecy  for  some  time. 
We  are  happy  to  welcome  them  out  of 
the  catacombs. 

Here,  then,  is  a  quick  sketch  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  FLES  movement  at 
the  beginning  of  1955.  All  signs  point 
to  the  continued  flourishing  of  the 
movement.  The  road  ahead  for  both 
foreign  language  and  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  specialists  is  obvious.  Coopera¬ 
tive  efforts  must  be  made  to  place  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages  on  a 
sound  basis  in  its  new  setting.  Now 
when  world  understanding  is  such  a 
vital  requirement  of  our  times,  educa¬ 
tion  people  and  foreign  language  people 
must  -work  together  and  create  their 
own  mutual  understanding. 


Foreign  Languages  in  the  Elementary 

Grades  <?/ Fairfield,  Connecticut 

By  CARLYLE  G.  HOYT 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Fairfield,  Connecticut 


The  traditional  American  attitude 
toward  foreign  languages  has  al¬ 
ways  been  that  the  inhabitants  of 
other  countries  should  speak  English. 
If  by  any  chance  they  could  not,  many 
travelers  apparently  felt  that  all  they 
had  to  do  was  to  shout  more  loudly. 
Very  seldom  could  our  tourists  fathom 
why  this  procedure  did  not  promote  an 
excess  of  love  and  affection  for  them 
among  the  denizens  of  foreign  parts. 

Many  of  our  shouters,  including 
members  of  the  armed  forces  who  were 
scattered  broadcast  by  the  late  military 
commotion,  had  been  exposed  to  some¬ 
thing  called  “Latin  I  and  H”or  “French”. 
But  these  subjects  were,  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  curriculum,  merely  disciplines 
whereby  the  stubborn  young  were  pro¬ 
perly  subdued.  Those  of  us  who  have 
passed  the  first  blush  of  youth  can 
readily  remember  this  interesting  pro¬ 
cess.  The  miles  of  declensions  and 
conjugations,  the  lists  of  numbered  ir¬ 
regularities  and  the  grammatical  intri¬ 
cacies  we  have  forgotten  with  enthu- 
siafm,  could  well  provide  the  pavement 
for  a  multitude  of  Hades.  (Question: 
what  is  the  plural  of  Hades?) 

An  ability’  to  read  the  Bible  in  its 
original  tongues  being  no  longer  of 
major  moment,  the  ability  of  scholars 
to  read  another  language  in  the  interest 
of  research  took  its  place.  This,  and 
the  intangible  of  "mental  discipline” 
were  considered  the  major  reasons  for 


the  inclusion  of  languages,  both  “dead” 
and  living,  in  our  schools. 

But  finally  a  few  brave  souls  asked 
themselves  the  question:  “'Why  teach 
a  foreign  language?”  A  multitude  of 
our  pupils  had  satisfactorily  answered 
this  question  for  themselves.  In  large 
numbers,  they  had  stopped  studying 
any  language,  including,  most  unfor¬ 
tunately,  their  own. 

The  above  momentous  question  was 
first  asked  apparently  in  institutions  of 
what  we  may  call  higher  learning.  I 
refer  to  our  colleges,  many  of  whom 
had  been  our  chief  offenders.  Such 
places  as  Middlebury  began  language 
instruction  from  a  totally  different  point 
of  view.  Graduates  of  these  pioneering 
places  of  learning  have  been  busy  ever 
since  converting  instruction  in  the 
secondary  schools  to  this  new  and 
revolutionary  procedure. 

They  feel  that  a  language  is  com¬ 
pletely  useless  unless  it  is  considered 
a  current  proposition.  They  promote 
such  heresies  as  the  ability  to  use  the 
language  in  a  number  of  situations,  in¬ 
cidentally  including  scholarship.  This 
point  of  view  involves  the  teaching  of 
a  foreign  tongue  as  one  of  the  S(Kial 
studies;  a  means  of  broadening  and  ex¬ 
tending  one’s  understanding,  of  appre¬ 
ciating  another  culture  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  intangibles  that  are  so  difficult, 
quantitatively,  to  assess. 

But  a  teacher  in  one  of  our  high 
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schools  has  several  handicaps  that  no 
one  has  ever  solved.  One  involves  the 
nature  of  the  human  animal  at  adoles¬ 
cence,  the  other  the  tyranny  of  the 
clock.  As  to  the  first,  self-consciousness 
and  diffidence,  together  with  other  in¬ 
terests,  combine  to  impose  a  major  bar¬ 
rier  to  expression.  These  foreigners 
insist  on  using  such  strange  sounds! 
Secondly,  all  one  must  do  is  to  compute 
the  time  available  during  a  standard 
academic  year,  180  periods  of  40 
minutes  each,  less  absences  due  to 
health,  athletics,  student  government, 
weather,  fishing  and  ennui.  It  is  too 
frequent  procedure  for  high  school 
graduates  to  be  placed  in  beginning  col¬ 
lege  classes,  whether  or  not  they  have 
had  a  foreign  language  in  high  school. 

A  phenomenon  that  has  been  present 
and  available  for  consideration  for  years 
may,  in  this  connection,  be  indicated. 
We  have  manv  families  in  our  midst 
who  are  recent  comers  to  our  shores. 
Their  young  are,  on  arrival,  immediate¬ 
ly  placed  in  our  schools.  The  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  this:  that  these  newcomers 
seem  to  pick  up  expressions  in  English 
in  inverse  proportion  to  their  ages. 
One  instance  comes  to  mind  in  the  re¬ 
cent  past  —  a  boy  in  the  lower  grades 
who,  within  weeks,  was  getting  along 
quite  happily  on  the  playground  and 
who,  within  a  year,  was  using  quite 
unaccented  English.  His  elders  still 
speak  with  an  accent  one  can  pull  from 
the  air  with  bare  hands. 

Being  mindful  of  all  of  these  obser¬ 
vations  and  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
when  Professor  Theodore  Andersson  of 
Yale  indicated  a  like  concern,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  schools  of  Fairfield, 
Connecticut  was  immediately  interest¬ 
ed.  After  careful  study  the  Fairfield 
Board  of  Education  approved  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  foreign  language  instruction  on 


an  experimental  basis  in  the  elementary 
grades. 

To  save  time  we  may  as  well  list  the 
chief  problems  which  confronted  us. 
These  problems  are  still  problems  and, 
in  the  minds  of  many,  may  constitute 
major  obstacles.  They  follow: 

1.  What  language  will  be  used? 

2.  How  will  it  be  taugbt? 

3.  How  much  time  will  be  commit¬ 
ted? 

4.  A  corollary  of  the  above,  what  ele¬ 
mentary  subject  will  suffer  as  a  result? 

5.  In  what  grade  will  we  begin  in¬ 
struction? 

6.  Who  will  teach  the  language? 

7.  What  will  it  cost? 

8.  Finally,  what  guarantee  have  we 
that  this  program  will  produce  any  de¬ 
sired  results? 

Implicit  in  all  of  these  considerations 
is  the  matter  of  objectives.  We  must 
understand  clearly  that  we  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  attempt  to  turn  out  third  or 
fourth  graders  who  are  completely  bi¬ 
lingual.  These  objectives  may  be  stated 
quite  simply:  To  provide  some  facility 
in  the  spoken  language  and  to  awaken 
interest  in  and  appreciation  of  any  for¬ 
eign  language.  Comprehension  and 
detailed  coverage  of  the  language  must 
come  later.  No  such  program  can  pos¬ 
sibly  succeed  unless  it  is  planned  from 
the  point  of  view  of  small  children. 
How  do  children  learn  any  language, 
including  their  own? 

The  first;  the  language  to  be  used, 
is  really  no  more  of  a  problem  in  the 
elementary  grades  than  at  any  other 
level.  How  does  one  select  the  lan¬ 
guage  .to  be  taught  in  high  school?  We 
may  venture  a  complete  heresy  at  this 
point  —  the  language  chosen  is  prob¬ 
ably  of  no  major  moment.  But  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  that  if  a  language  is 
chosen,  it  should  for  the  time  being 
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extend  current  high  school  policy  down¬ 
ward.  If  other  languages  are  desired 
later,  they  can  be  adopted.  In  other 
words,  the  selection  of  the  medium  of 
instruction  is  not  solely  the  problem  of 
elementary  instruction  —  it  is  common 
to  all  levels,  up  to  and  including  col¬ 
lege. 

The  stated  objective  will  provide  an 
immediate  guide  for  the  teacher  in 
adopting  the  method  of  instruction.  In 
Fairheld  w'e  use  oral  instruction  only, 
beginning  with  all  pupils  in  grade  3, 
for  fifteen  minutes  a  day.  Wide  use 
is  made  of  supplementary’  material  con¬ 
cerning  the  countiy  whose  language  is 
being  studied.  This  supplementary  ma¬ 
terial  is  tied  in  with  as  many  other  areas 
as  possible:  music,  art,  social  studies 
(especially  geography)  even  arithmetic. 
We  plan  to  begin  simple  reading  by 
grade  5  and  6,  but  no  formal  instruc¬ 
tion  will  commence  until  grade  7.  As 
we  are  currently  engaged  only  from 
grades  3  through  5,  we  are  not  entirely 
certain,  but  this  procedure  is  the  one 
presently  proposed.  A  central  syllabus 
is  prepared,  using  a  common  and  simple 
vocabulaiy’,  for  each  level. 

The  time  committed  to  the  program 
has  already  been  mentioned :  fifteen 
minutes  a  day.  Question  number  5, 
what  other  elementary  subject  is  being 
cut,  is  also  partly  answered.  It  is: 
none!  Due  to  the  correlation  des¬ 
cribed,  we  have  no  evidence  to  indicate 
that  any  of  the  major  tool  subjects  has 
suffered.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
considerable  subjective  evidence  that,  if 
anv'thing,  there  is  more  interest  in  other 
subjects.  After  all,  it  is  more  or  less 
common  knowledge  among  persons  who 
have  studied  another  language,  that 
their  own  tongue  usually  has  benefited 
to  some  degree.  Finally,  a  fifteen 
minute  daily  schedule  is  so  small  a 


period  that  careful  planning  can  easily 
provide  it.  Our  present  elementary 
scheduling  is  not  so  scientific  and  exact 
that  it  cannot  be  re-examined,  even  to 
the  benefit  of  other  areas! 

We  deliberately  chose  grade  3  in 
Fairfield  for  the  start  of  our  program 
to  allow  children  to  begin  reading  in 
grades  1  and  2.  The  majority  of  our 
children  are  reading  by  grade  3,  some 
of  them  at  the  level  of  grades  4  or  5. 
At  the  same  time,  eight-year-olds  are 
still  uninhibited.  They  are  not  afraid 
to  mimic  the  strange  sounds  they  hear. 
Their  native  curiosity  has  not  been  sub¬ 
dued. 

As  to  u'ho  will  teach  the  languages, 
we  may  say  that  w’e  have  a  real  and 
serious  problem.  Ideally,  in  view  of 
our  major  objectives,  the  program 
should  be  taught  by  an  elementary  tea¬ 
cher  who  has  sufficient  facility  in  the 
language.  This  last  need  not  mean  a 
finished  scholar,  but  the  teacher  must 
have  at  least  a  passable  accent,  one  that 
would  result  in  comprehension  by  a 
native.  In  Fairfield  we  have  adopted 
a  number  of  expedients,  since  our 
teachers’  colleges  do  not  turn  out  teach¬ 
ers  equipped  with  other  languages  in 
sufficient  numbers.  We  started  using 
one  or  two  persons  who  traveled  about, 
teaching  nothing  but  the  language  in  a 
number  of  grades.  We  currently  are 
using  some  junior  high  and  senior  high 
teachers  who  are  taking  on  a  few  as¬ 
signments  in  the  elementary  grades. 
We  have  the  opinion  however,  that  if 
this  program  is  going  to  be  completely 
accepted  in  the  elementary  curriculum, 
that  it  must  be  a  part  of  it  and  not  be 
handled  by  a  visitor.  This  might  not 
necessarily  mean  that  every  elementary 
teacher  must  have  another  language. 
But,  at  least  one  in  four  should,  as  it 
is  our  opinion  at  present,  based  on  our 
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experience  to  date,  that  several  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers  may  exchange  assignments 
in  such  things  as  music,  art,  languages, 
with  profit  to  all.  In  the  final  analysis, 
we  may  point  the  finger  squarely  at  our 
colleges:  the  liberal  arts  schools,  for 
refusing  to  accept  the  responsibility  for 
preparing  teachers,  and  the  professional 
schools  for  a  previous  over-emphasis  on 
method.  This  latter,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  is  already  being  corrected,  but  what 
of  the  former?  This  involves  us  in  the 
controversy  between  subject  matter  and 
method  enthusiasts;  liberal  arts  vs.  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  both  groups  are  probably  right  — 
the  answer  being  a  compromise  as  con¬ 
cerns  our  immediate  problem. 

Since  few  public  schools  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  provided  with  adequate  funds  for 
their  present  programs,  many  feel  that 
we  should  do  better  what  we  are  now 
doing,  before  taking  on  something  more. 
It  is  our  experience  here  in  Fairfield 
that  our  language  program  has  helped 
stimulate  public  interest  to  the  extent 
that  our  entire  school  program  has 
benefited.  If  our  ideal  situation  were 
realized,  however,  this  program  should 
cost  nothing  more,  since  teachers  al¬ 
ready  in  the  elementary  grades  would 
carry  the  program.  Costs,  of  course, 
will  vary:  if  a  visiting  teacher  is  used, 
the  cost  will  be  one  salary,  plus  mile¬ 
age.  The  program  must  have  a  direc¬ 
tor.  Our  very  able  director  handles 
the  entire  language  program,  including 
the  high  school,  so  we  may  have  a  con¬ 
cealed  cost  at  this  point.  We  currently 
use  no  texts  or  other  written  material 
except  the  duplicated  direction  sheets 
for  the  teachers.  These  we  do  our¬ 
selves.  As  a  consequence,  it  may  rea- 
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sonably  be  said  that  if  a  community 
wishes  to  institute  such  a  program,  that 
the  cost  is  not  a  major  consideration. 
Cost  will  depend  entirely  on  who  is 
available  to  teach  and  at  what  level. 

Finally,  what  of  results?  Here  in 
Fairfield  our  original  three  groups  are 
now  in  grade  5,  having  begun  in  grade 
3.  All  of  our  present  grade  4  and  grade 
3  groups  are  now  on  the  program,  (with 
one  or  two  exceptions)  about  evenly 
divided  between  instruction  in  French 
and  Spanish,  languages  which  were 
chosen  chiefly  because  of  the  availabili¬ 
ty  of  instructors.  We  have  had  a  con¬ 
tinuous  stream  of  visitors  and  almost 
continuous  publicity  —  probably  too 
much,  in  fact.  Since  many  of  our 
visitors  came  because  of  their  interest 
in  language,  they  have  been  in  a  pxisi- 
tion  to  assess,  at  least  subjectively,  our 
progress.  The  opinion  expressed  has 
been  uniformly  favorable. 

Last  Spring,  wishing  to  have  a  care¬ 
fully  organized  and  expert  evaluation  of 
our  progress  to  date,  we  secured  the 
services  of  the  Middlebury'  College  Lan¬ 
guage  Schools,  directed  by  the  Vice- 
President,  Stephen  A.  Freeman.  A 
selected  group  of  the  Middlebury  facul¬ 
ty  spent  sufficient  time  in  the  schools 
of  Fairfield  to  visit  every  class  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  its  entire  duration  —  several 
more  than  once.  An  evening  meeting 
with  the  school  staff  and  the  Board  of 
Education  concluded  the  program.  The 
Middlebury  group,  reporting  at  this 
time,  supported  the  program  without 
reservation.  Results,  they  said,  were 
excellent  and  in  their  opinion,  would 
justify  the  continuation  of  the  program. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Fairfield 
schools  will  continue  with  the  the  pres- 
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ent  program  and  its  general  objectives. 
With  the  initial  groups  entering  junior 
high  school,  it  is  planned  to  allow  chil¬ 
dren  to  elect  to  continue  their  language 
instruction  or  not.  This,  when  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  senior  high  school,  will 
complete  the  planned  program  as  it  is 
now  envisioned.  Obviously,  this  will 
continue  to  be  more  or  less  experimental 
until  youngsters  now  in  the  grades  have 
gone  through  senior  high  and  have  gone 
on  to  business  or  industry  or  college. 
Then  we  may  finally  be  in  a  position 
to  determine  the  final  value  of  our  ap¬ 
proach.  In  the  meantime  we  do  not 
intend  to  become  over-enthusiastic  or 
over-pessimistic  about  the  possibilities 
of  its  success. 


Summary 

Elementary  Language  Instruction 
in  the  schools  of 

Fairfield,  Connecticut 

»  »  ¥ 

1.  Number  of  pupils  now  in  pro¬ 
gram:  1200. 

2.  Grades  now  in  program:  3,  4  and 
5. 

3.  Time  •  day:  15  minutes. 

4.  Languages  French  and  Spanish. 

5.  Teachers:  Some  elementary,  some 
secondary,  on  additional  assignment. 

6.  Cost:  No  direct  cost:  probably 
one  additional  teacher’s  time  divided 
among  a  number  of  people. 

7.  Administration:  Language  super¬ 
visor,  covering  all  levels,  3-12  inclusive. 
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Kan  Takes  a  Drink.  By  John  C.  Ford, 
S.J.  New  York.  P.  J.  Kenedy  Sons.  1933. 
$2.50.  120  pages. 

The  complex  and  baffling  problems  arising 
from  the  use  of  beverage  alcohol  are  squarely 
and  honestly  faced  in  this  book  from  the 
pen  of  a  Jesuit  priest.  The  author  is  un¬ 
biased  and  he  does  not  urge  anyone  to  be¬ 
come  a  teetotaler  nor  does  he  urge  one  to 
drink  moderately.  The  book  presents  scien¬ 
tific  facts  about  alcohol  and  it  stresses  the 
moral  virtue  of  sobriety.  The  author  con¬ 
sistently  adheres  to  a  strictly  objective  ap¬ 
proach.  To  drink  or  not  to  drink  is  a  deci¬ 
sion  that  must  be  made  by  the  individual, 
he  avers,  but  there  are  facts  to  be  known 
before  any  wise  decision  can  be  made. — 
William  P.  Sears 

Xany  a  Good  Crusade.  Memoirs  of 
Virginia  Cocheron  Gildersleeve.  N.  Y.  The 
Macmillan  Co.  1954.  $5.00. 

The  events  of  a  busy  and  useful  life  are 
delightfully  recorded  in  this  volume  of 
memoirs  by  the  retired  Dean  of  Barnard 
College.  Miss  Gildersleeve  grew  up  in  Now 
York  City  and  later,  as  head  of  one  of  the 
city’s  great  colleges,  exerted  a  force  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life  that  far  transcended  the  quiet  of 
the  academic  halls  on  Momingside  Heights. 


Dean  Gildersleeve  had  ideas  and  she  had  the 
drive  and  courage  to  translate  them  into 
action.  Her  role  in  developing  international 
understanding  has  been  an  important  one 
and  one  climaxed  by  her  appointment  as  one 
of  the  seven  delegates  representing  the 
United  States  in  1945  at  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  which  drew  up  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations.  Miss  Gildersleeve’s 
story  is  a  vivid  and  lively  account  of  a  nota¬ 
ble  career. — William  P.  Sears,  New  York 
University 

Verdi:  Miracle  Man  of  Opera.  By  T. 
R.  Ybarra.  N.  Y.  Harcourt,  Brace.  1955. 
$4.75.  312  pages. 

Those  who  enjoy  the  melodic  Italianate 
glories  of  Verdi’s  operas  will  delight  in  this 
racy  and  journalistic  story  of  the  celebrated 
composer’s  life.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  presen¬ 
tation  that  will  appeal  to  the  profound  musi¬ 
cologist  but  it  is  a  reasonably  accurate  and 
very  lively  picture  of  the  man  and  his  music. 
The  personal  life  and  the  professional  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  composer  of  Aida,  Rigoletto, 
Otello,  and  Falstaff  are  considered  from  the 
days  of  his  humble  birth  in  a  tiny  village 
through  the  long  years  of  success  to  his  death 
at  the  golden  age  of  ninety. — William  P. 
Sears 


Teaching  a  Second  Language  in 

San  Diego  Elementary  Schools 

By  MARGIT  MacREA 

Asst.  Supervisor  of  Conversational  Spanish  in  the  Elementary  Grades 
San  Diego,  California  Public  Schools 


The  teaching  of  a  foreign  language 
in  elementary  schools  is  being  dis- 
cussed  in  communities  in  every 
part  of  the  Lnited  States  today.  Re¬ 
quests  for  materials,  questionnaires,  and 
letters  of  inquiry  come  in  a  steady 
stream  to  the  school  systems  that  are 
known  to  have  pioneered  in  this  field. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  note  the 
change  in  the  number  and  tone  of  the 
questions.  Before  1951  there  were 
fewer  communications  and  the  tone 
was  frankly  a  skeptical  one,  expressed 
in  this  typical  question,  “What  prompt¬ 
ed  you  to  begin  a  second  language  in 
the  grades?” 

Now  the  letter  is  more  likely  to  read, 
“We  are  introducing  Spanish  in  our 
elementary  grades  in  the  fall  semester. 
Please  send  materials  and  suggestions.” 

Taking  for  granted  then  that  infor¬ 
mation  about  our  program  may  be  help¬ 
ful,  let  us  review  briefly  the  ten  year 
growth  of  the  Conversational  Spanish 
program  in  grades  four,  five,  and  six  in 
the  San  Diego  Unified  School  District. 

The  first  experimental  work  in  con¬ 
versational  Spanish  was  begun  in  the 
spring  semester  of  1944.  At  that  time 
volunteer  teachers  experimented  using 
an  aural-oral  approach  at  various  grade 
levels,  including  seventh  grade  in  junior 
high.  However,  since  the  social  studies 
units.  Living  in  Mexico  and  Living  in 
Early  California  are  taught  in  the 
fourth  grade,  the  bulk  of  the  experi¬ 
menting  took  place  in  that  grade.  Most 
of  this  was  done  by  Miss  Lilia  Gonzalez 
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who  was  dubbed  by  her  colleagues  the 
“Spanish  Dancer”,  since  with  her  brim¬ 
ming  vitality  and  enthusiasm  she  was 
able  to  visit  five  schools  and  teach 
twelve  classes  daily. 

Miss  Gonzalez,  an  outstanding  ele¬ 
mentary  teacher,  well  aware  of  the  in¬ 
terest  and  aptitudes  of  children  at  the 
fourth  grade  level,  planned  all  her  work 
from  the  child’s  point  of  view  rather 
than  basing  it  on  either  vocabulary  con¬ 
tent  or  grammatical  principles.  This 
first  semester  was  definitely  a  try-out 
period  and  included  a  careful  evalua¬ 
tion  by  both  educators  and  parents. 
The  response  to  questionnaires  was  so 
favorable  that  it  was  decided  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  program  on  an  experimental 
basis. 

In  the  fall  of  1945  four  traveling 
teachers  and  a  coordinator  who  also 
functioned  half  time  as  a  traveling 
teacher,  were  appointed.  In  keeping 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  self-con¬ 
tained  classroom,  the  function  of  these 
specialists  was  to  teach  demonstration 
lessons  for  fifteen  minutes  daily  in 
grades  four,  five,  and  six  in  the  schools 
requesting  the  service. 

Summer  workshops  provided  further 
opportunity  for  interested  classroom 
teachers  to  learn  to  carry  on  their  own 
Spanish  program.  Teaching  materials 
for  use  in  the  classroom  were  developed 
by  individuals  for  their  own  use  and 
the  coordinator  was  able  to  assemble 
the  first  tentative  handbook,  entitled 
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Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  Span¬ 
ish  in  Elementary  Grades. 

As  has  already  been  indicated  the 
qualifications  for  a  teacher  of  conver¬ 
sational  Spanish  in  the  grades  are,  first 
and  foremost,  that  she  be  a  capable 
teacher,  vitally  interested  in  boys  and 
girls.  Next,  Spanish  should  have  a  real 
appeal  to  her,  either  because  of  the 
children’s  liking  and  interest,  or  because 
she  herself  wishes  to  learn  to  speak  it. 
It  has  been  found  that  an  academic 
background  is  not  necessary,  or  in  some 
cases,  even  desirable,  particularly  if  an 
anglicized  accent  has  been  a  result  of 
the  training. 

This  way  of  introducing  the  teaching 
of  a  second  language  in  the  elementary 
schools  means  slower  and  less  spectacu¬ 
lar  growth.  However  it  also  means 
acceptance  instead  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  classroom  teacher.  As  she 
sees  the  enthusiastic  response  of  her 
pupils  she  soon  takes  an  active  part  in 
the  lessons.  Aided  by  materials  that 
offer  a  steadying  framework  for  aural- 
oral  learning,  it  is  not  long  before  she 
ventures  to  let  the  children  review  the 
songs  and  games  that  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  traveling  teacher.  The 
length  of  time  that  must  elapse  before 
she  is  ready  for  on-call  help  instead  of 
regularly  scheduled  visits  varies  greatly, 
and  thus  far  we  have  been  able  to  offer 
help  to  fit  individual  needs. 

Custom  made  tape  recordings  have 
been  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  last 
three  years.  This  newest  of  our  audio 
aids  promises  to  be  more  than  a  partial 
solution  of  the  pronunciation  problem. 
Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  need  for  “an 
acceptable  unanglicized  accent”  in  our 
Handbook  and  Guide,  and  the  con¬ 
scientious  teacher  is  naturally  hesitant 
concerning  her  oral  ability.  However, 
when  the  traveling  teacher  records  the 


dramatization,  song,  or  dialogue  as  she 
presents  it,  her  voice  remains  as  a  pat¬ 
tern  for  further  practice  on  the  days 
when  she  is  teaching  other  classes. 

In  1950  an  evaluation  was  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Research  Department  of  the 
San  Diego  City  Schools.  Mrs.  Virginia 
Wilcoxson,  a  junior  college  instructor 
who  speaks  Spanish  fluently,  visited 
representative  classes  for  several  weeks. 
Questionnaires  were  also  used.  The 
results  were  so  satisfactory  that  the  term 
“experimental”  was  dropped.  As  a  vol¬ 
untary  enrichment  program,  Spanish  in 
the  elementary  classrooms  continued  to 
grow,  until  from  a  beginning  in  twelve 
schools  of  the  forty-nine  then  in  session, 
the  program  is  now  in  progress  in  fifty 
of  the  present  total  of  sixty-six  elemen¬ 
tary  schools. 

Every  year  sees  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  new  schools,  and  brings 
several  hundred  new  teachers  into  this 
system.  Thus  the  problem  of  orienta¬ 
tion  and  in-service  training  is  a  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  one  in  this,  as  in  all 
areas  of  instruction. 

The  reasons  for  the  grade  placement, 
the  way  it  is  done,  as  well  as  the  aims 
and  objectives  of  the  San  Diego  program 
should  also  be  of  interest  to  anyone 
considering  the  introduction  of  a  second 
language  in  the  grades. 

Why  was  the  fourth  grade  selected 
as  the  starting  point  for  this  enrichment 
activity?  Chief  of  the  several  reasons 
for  this  choice  is  the  opportunity  for 
correlation  with  the  social  studies  units. 
Living  in  Mexico  and  Living  in  Early 
California.  Moreover,  the  in-service 
training  of  teachers  in  all  grades  would 
be  twice  as  great  and  correspondingly 
twice  as  expensive.  Then  too,  fourth 
graders  have  reached  a  stage  of  relative 
security  in  regard  to  reading  and  writ- 
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ing  English  without  losing  their  interest 
in,  or  ability  to  imitate  new  sounds. 

Elementary  teachers  and  principals 
who  watch  a  traveling  teacher  introduce 
the  fifteen  minute  Spanish  lessons  in¬ 
variably  remark  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
“Why  this  is  just  like  teaching  primary 
reading!” 

There  are  indeed  many  points  of 
similarity  between  a  developmental 
reading  program  and  our  way  of  teach¬ 
ing  conversational  Spanish.  We  now 
realize  that  for  a  primary  child  to  learn 
to  read  words  for  which  he  has  no  con¬ 
cept,  is  defeating  the  aim  of  comprehen¬ 
sion;  and  that  a  young  child  must  first 
recognize  already  known  words  when 
he  learns  to  read.  Therefore,  we  ob¬ 
serve  very  strictly  the  principle  of  hear¬ 
ing  and  speaking  the  new  sounds  in 
many  meaningful  situations  before  the 
printed  word  is  seen.  In  other  words, 
much  aural-oral  experience  must  pre¬ 
cede  reading,  and  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  do  we  analyze  words  phonetical¬ 
ly  in  order  to  pronounce  or  comprehend 
them. 

We  have  also  found  that  it  pays  to 
present  the  new  language  in  a  whole 
pattern  —  song,  story,  or  brief  dialogue. 
This  is  made  comprehensible  and  en¬ 
joyable  by  using  pictures  and  objects  as 
the  story  is  told  in  a  lively  and  enter¬ 
taining  way.  From  this  unit  of  presen¬ 
tation  we  get  the  leads  for  vocabulary 
which  is  taught  by  means  of  visual  aids 
and  games,  and  repeated  in  sentences 
rather  than  in  single  words. 

Re-assembling  of  these  parts,  sen¬ 
tences  and  words,  into  a  new  whole 
takes  the  form  of  dramatizations,  origi¬ 
nal  dialogues,  and  class  composed 
stories.  These  stories  recorded  by  the 
teacher  and  brought  back  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  on  charts  or  on  the  blackboard. 


enable  her  to  introduce  the  use  of  the 
printed  word  easily  and  safely. 

While  we  hold  strictly  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  hearing  and  speaking  the  new 
sounds  before  seeing  them  in  the  fourth 
grade,  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade 
new  words  can  be  introduced  in  their 
printed  form.  However,  the  emphasis 
continues  to  be  aural-oral  in  all  three 
grades  and  reading  is  treated  as  the 
auxiliary  to  speaking  rather  than  an  end 
in  itself. 

Our  secondary  colleagues  welcome 
the  boys  and  girls  who  have  had  Span¬ 
ish  in  the  grades.  They  say  that  we 
are  attaining  our  aim  of  ease  and  fluen¬ 
cy  in  the  spoken  language,  and  that  it 
is  helpful  to  have  a  portion  of  their 
students  realize  and  practice  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  nouns  and  adjectives.  When 
the  gap  between  sixth  and  ninth  grade 
is  closed  we  may  expect  real  competence 
in  oral  language  on  the  part  of  our  stu¬ 
dents  of  Spanish. 

What  of  the  idealistic  aim  stated 
thus  in  our  Handbook:  “The  study  of 
Spanish  leads  to  an  increasing  under¬ 
standing  of  our  Spanish-speaking  chil¬ 
dren  in  San  Diego  and  or  our  Latin- 
American  neighbors.”  There  is  a  per¬ 
ceptible  change  in  the  status  of  the 
child  who  comes  from  a  home  where 
Spanish  is  spoken  as  his  classmates  ad¬ 
mire  his  pronunciation  and  fluency. 
He  now  has  something  to  share  that  is 
of  value  and  interest  to  the  children 
who  thus  far  speak  only  one  language. 
There  are  many  anecdotes  to  choose 
from  as  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
this  overview,  but  the  case  of  little 
Maria  Meza  can  serve  to  typify’  them 
all. 

Maria  attended  a  school  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  where  many  professional  people 
sent  their  children.  When  it  came  time 
to  polish  the  assembly  program  which 
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was  to  include  a  dramatization  of  one 
of  the  folk  tales  it  was  Maira  who 
trained  the  principal  actors.  The  travel* 
ing  teacher  could  take  no  extra  time 
for  rehearsals,  and  the  classroom  teach¬ 
er  was  too  unsure  of  her  pronunciation 
to  help.  However,  the  organization, 
sc-enery  and  props  were  done  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  Maria  was  chosen  as  the  an¬ 
nouncer  and  appeared  in  her  very  best, 
a  proud  young  lady  indeed.  The  play¬ 


let  went  off  beautifully.  Parents  were 
enchanted.  Words  of  praise  and  re¬ 
cognition  repaid  all  our  efforts,  but  the 
point  of  the  story  lies  in  these  words 
of  Maria’s,  as  she  dashed  up  to  the 
traveling  teacher  and  breathlessly  an¬ 
nounced,  “Senora,  sehora!  What  do 
you  think!  I’ve  been  invited  to  three 
parties  next  week,  and  I’ve  never  been 
invited  to  a  partv  in  this  school  ever 
before!” 
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Our  Yankee  Heritage.  By  Carleton 
Beals.  N.  Y.  David  McKay  Company. 
1955.  $4.00.  311  pages. 

Here  is  a  fascinating  account  of  our  New 
England  roots  told  in  a  most  attractive  man¬ 
ner  by  Carleton  Beals,  a  scholar  who  has 
New  England  in  his  bones.  Beals  throws 
considerable  light  on  our  national  beginnings 
in  terms  of  the  men  who  made  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  who,  eventually,  extended  their  in¬ 
fluence  to  our  whole  culture.  Such  men  as 
William  Bradford,  Roger  Williams,  Thomas 
Hooker,  Charles  Goodyear,  Abel  Buell,  and 
Eli  Whitney  are  among  the  legion  who, 
through  the  years,  have  carried  the  New 
England  way  to  the  whole  nation — William 
P.  Sears 

The  Emerging  Self  in  School  and 
Home.  By  L.  Thomas  Hopkins.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1954.  $4.50. 

The  author  discusses  the  problems  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  individual  from  birth  through  the 
elementary  school  in  terms  of  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  and  mental  needs  of  his  discovered  in¬ 
terests  and  his  acquired  satisfactions.  The 
author  treats  learning  as  part  of  the  child’s 
biological  growth  process  through  which  he 
discovers,  releases,  and  develops  his  potential 
capacity  into  his  maturing  self.  Although 
distinguished  by  its  individual  direction  and 


method,  Hopkins  offers  a  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation  akin  to  that  of  Dewey  and  Kilpatrick. 
— S.  M.  Amatora,  St.  Francis  College,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana. 

Your  Health  Today.  By  William  W. 
Bauer,  M.D.,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1955. 

Here  is  a  new  and  extraordinarily  inter¬ 
esting  health  textbook  for  college  courses. 
It  is  written  by  the  editor  of  the  American 
Medical  Association’s  Today's  Health. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  book  the 
emphasis  is  on  making  the  material  stimulat¬ 
ing  to  the  reader.  The  chapters  are  set  up 
to  answer  challenging  questions — questions 
generally  raised  by  college  students  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  previous  surveys  of  interests.  The 
style  is  appealing,  essentially  non -technical, 
and  might  well  be  called  cheerful  and  hu¬ 
morous. 

The  book  contains  lists  of  well-selected 
readings  and  more  than  one  hundred  half¬ 
tone  illustrations.  This  is  far  from  being 
another  dull  and  uninspiring  health  and 
hygiene  book.  It  should  have  much  appeal 
— especially  so  with  chapter  topics  such  as: 

Ah,  vitamins 

Digestion  and  horse  sense 

Must  everybody  be  constipated 

Freaks,  fads,  fallacies,  and  fakery 
— Carl  E.  Willcoose,  State  University  of 
New  York,  Oswego,  New  York 


The  Place  of  Foreign  Languages  Study 

in  the  Elementary  Curriculum 

By  ADELINE  K.  STROUSE 

Teacher  of  Methods,  Middlebury  College  French  Summer  School 
Middlehury,  Vermont 

Teacher,  Public  Schools,  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania 

IN  THE  summer  of  1954  Middle-  nationalities,  that  Americans  have  been 
bury  College  conducted  a  Workshop  handicapped  by  this  lack,  and  that 
in  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Lan-  America  has  often  lost  good  will  by  the 
guages  in  the  Elementary  School.*  It  stubborn  insistence  on  the  part  of  some 
was  but  one  of  twenty-five  or  six  similar  who  say  "Let  ’em  learn  English’’.  He 
courses  offered  at  universities  and  col-  continued  by  saying  that  a  speaking 
leges.  What  significance  does  the  pro-  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is  be- 
gram  have?  Why  should  foreign  lan-  coming  increasingly  useful  in  nearly  all 
guages  be  taught  to  young  children?  occupations  and  professions  and  there 
How  can  such  a  program  fit  into  the  are  cogent  psychological,  social,  peda- 
elementary  school  curriculum  without  gogical,  and  national  reasons  for  inten- 
adding  a  burden?  Let  us  examine  the  sifying  and  increasing  the  scope  of 
trend  and  evaluate  its  worth.  Leaders-  language  instruction  in  the  American 
are  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  school  system.  American  young  people 
the  lack  of  language  training  of  Ameri-  are  living  more  intimately  than  ever 
can  representatives  in  business,  diplo-  with  their  contem(>oraries  in  other  lands 
macy,  technology,  and  international  and  will  do  so  in  even  greater  numbers, 
affairs.  The  lack  was  apparent  during  Since  the  primary  purpose  of  the  school 
the  war  years  but  the  world  situation  is  to  prepare  young  people  for  the  life 
today  makes  the  lack  even  more  marked,  of  their  time.  Dr.  McGrath  proposed 
America  has  been  thrust  into  the  posi-  a  complete  reconsideration  of  the  place 
tion  of  world  leadership.  In  a  speech  of  foreign  language  study  in  American 
in  St.  Louis  in  May  1952*,  Dr.  Earl  elementary  education. 

J.  McGrath,  then  U.S.  Commissioner  Dr.  McGrath  arranged  for  the  Na- 
of  Education,  stated  that  too  few  Ameri-  tional  Conference  on  the  Role  of  For- 
cans  have  been  prepared  in  the  past  eign  Languages  in  American  Schools  in 
to  communicate  with  people  of  other  Washington,  D.C.  in  January  1953. 

1  Andersson,  Theodore.  “Middlebury’s  Special  Program  for  the  Teaching  of  Foreign 
Languages  in  Elementary  Schools.”  Middlebury  College  News  Letter,  Vol.  XXIX,  Novem¬ 
ber  1954,  No.  1. 

2  Parker,  William.  The  National  Interest  and  Foreign  Languages.  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  1954. 

Furbay,  J.  H.  “At  Home  in  One  World”.  Education,  Vol.  72,  No.  10,  June  1952. 
Graves,  Mortimer.  “All  the  Foreign  Languages.”  Education,  Vol.  72,  No.  10,  June 
1952. 

Grace,  A.  G.  “Study  of  Foreign  Languages.”  School  Review,  Vol.  58,  November 
1950. 

3  McGrath,  Earl  J.  “Language  Study  and  World  Affairs.”  School  and  Society, 
June  1952. 
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Three  hundred  and  fifty  professional 
educators,  language  teachers,  business 
men,  parents,  and  representatives  of 
veterans’  groups  and  labor  came  to¬ 
gether  to  study  the  common  problem. 
Communities  which  had  already  initiat¬ 
ed  foreign  language  courses  at  the  ele¬ 
mentary  level  reported  their  findings: 
objectives,  methods,  procedures,  con¬ 
tent,  personnel,  and  outcomes.*  Many 
programs  that  had'  been  experimental 
were  being  continued  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  elementary  curriculum.  Dr. 
Emile  B.  de  Sauz6  had  begun  a  French 
program  in  Cleveland  in  1921.®  It  is 
the  most  extensive  program  extant. 
Spanish  programs  were  started  in  the 
1940’s  in  Texas,  California,  Florida, 
and  elsewhere.®  The  general  public 
has  shown  phenomenal  interest  in  exist¬ 
ing  programs  and  in  adult  language 
classes,  books,  records,  and  travel. 

The  question  now  arises  “What  are 
the  steps  to  take  in  order  to  start  such 
a  program?"^  Administrators  must 
study  existing  programs,  consult  exp>erts 
in  the  fields  of  child  development  and 
language  instruction,  seek  public  sup¬ 


port,  appoint  joint  committees  of  educa¬ 
tors  and  laymen,  set  up  a  budget,  estab¬ 
lish  centers  for  in-service  training  of 
teachers,  obtain  qualified  piersonnel, 
plan  a  long  range  continuous  curricu¬ 
lum,  and  provide  means  of  evaluation. 
It  is  best  to  start  on  an  exp>erimental 
basis,  then  weigh  the  values  before  con¬ 
tinuing  to  the  next  step.  It  is  most 
imp>ortant  that  the  program  be  well 
planned,  that  objectives  be  defined,  that 
-outcomes  be  evaluated.  Many  times 
the  community’  is  more  far  sighted  than 
the  educators  believe  it  to  be.  Joint 
committees  of  administrators  and  lay¬ 
men  work  together  to  arrange  details  of 
the  choice  of  language  or  languages  and 
means  of  financing  the  program.  Com¬ 
munity  supptort  has  help)ed  to  establish 
many  language  programs.®  Radio  and 
television  are  powerful  media  molding 
public  opinion.®  Most  stations  are  will¬ 
ing  to  offer  publicity’  to  educational 
'programs. 

At  what  grade  level  should  foreign 
language  instruction  begin?  One  an¬ 
swer  is  the  sooner  the  better.  In  Wash- 


4  Reports  of  the  National  Conference  on  the  Role  of  Foreign  Languages  in  American 
Schools.  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  Welfare,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.C. 

McGrath,  Earl  J.  “Foreign  Language  Instruction  in  American  Schools.”  National 
Conference,  Washington,  D.C.  Januars’  1953.  Reprinted  and  distributed  free  of  charge. 
Boston.  D.C.  Heath  and  Company. 

•  5  De  Sauze,  Emile  B.  “How  the  Administrative  Problems  Connected  with  Modem 

Language  Instruction  in  Elementary  Schools  were  Solved  in  Cleveland.”  National  Con¬ 
ference,  Washington,  D.C.  January  1953. 

Norris,  Dorothy  E.  “Foreign  Languages  for  the  Gifted  in  the  Cleveland  Elementary 
Schools.”  National  Conference,  Washington,  D.C.,  January  1953. 

6  Dreier,  Grace  M.  “lieveloping  and  Introducing  a  Program  of  Conversational 
Spanish  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Los  Angeles,  California.”  National  Conference, 
Washington,  D.C.  January  1953. 

Ginsburg,  Ruth  R.  “A  Brief  Overview  of  the  Elementary  School  Spanish  Program 
in  Los  Angeles.”  National  Conference,  Washington,  D.C.  January  1953. 

7  Modem  Language  Association.  “Some  Questions  and  Answers,”  December,  1953. 

Ibid. 

Andersson,  Theodore.  “The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in  the  Elementary  School.” 
Preliminary  edition,  1953.  Boston.  D.C.  Heath  and  Co. 

Northeast  Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages,  Committee  Reports. 
Brown  University.  April  1954. 

8  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Somerville,  New  Jersey;  York,  Pennsylvania;  Allentown,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Fairfield,  Connecticut. 

9  Modem  Language  Association  Newsletter,  No.  24.  Television.  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  Association  of  America,  6  Washington  Square  North,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 
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ington,  Los  Angeles,*^  and  El  initial  stages  of  the  program,  certain 

Paso,>^  instruction  in  foreign  language  criteria  must  be  followed  faithfully  in 
starts  in  kindergarten  or  first  grade,  order  to  insure  its  success.  The  period 
Carlos  Rivera,  who  has  worked  out  the  of  time  allotted  to  foreign  language  pre- 
first  grade  Spanish  program  in  El  Paso,  sentation  should  be  short  but  frequent, 
is  convinced  that  it  facilitates  children’s  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  daily  for  the 
adjustment.  The  second  language  does  primary  classes  (1,  2,  3)  and  twenty 
not  interfere  with  progress  in  learning  to  thirty  minutes  as  many  times  a  week 
their  own  language  because  most  kin-  as  possible  for  grades  four,  five,  and 
dergarten  or  first  grade  children  have  six.  Foreign  language  instruction  be- 
already  acquired  an  oral  command  of  comes  an  integral  part  of  the  regular 
their  own  language.  Reading  and  writ-  elementary  curriculum  and  is  not  a 
ing  the  second  language  does  not  begin  period  tacked  onto  the  end  of  a  busy 
for  several  years;  by  that  time  most  day  or  even  added  at  the  beginning  of 
children  have  a  firm  foundation  in  read-  the  day.  It  is  not  an  increased  burden 
ing  and  writing  English.  Foreign  Ian-  to  the  children  or  teacher.  The  class- 
guage  instruction  may  begin  in  third,  room  teacher  who  can  handle  the  lan- 
fourth,  or  fifth  grades  because  there  guage  fluently  incorporates  language  in¬ 
language  study  can  be  easily  inte-  struction  in  the  regular  program  of  the 
grated  with  social  studies  units.  An-  day  and  week  and  correlates  language 
other  reason  for  choosing  this  level  is  instruction  with  other  activities.  If  a 
the  assurance  that  most  children  of  visiting  teacher  or  language  specialist 
eight,  nine,  and  ten  are  adjusted  to  the  teaches  the  class,  the  regular  teacher 
school  environment  and  know  English  looks  for  opportunities  to  correlate  art, 
well  enough  to  risk  no  confusion  with  craft,  music,  dancing,  history,  geogra- 
the  second  language.  An  additional  phy,  legends,  customs,  even  science  and 
factor  is  the  element  of  inventiveness  arithmetic,  with  the  language  program, 
that  children  have  in  making  up  secret  Close  cooperation  and  planning  must 
codes  and  languages  of  their  own.  be  established  between  regular  teachers 
Some  communities  have  chosen  this  and  the  "specialists”, 
level  temporarily  until  more  teachers  Who  should  teach  foreign  language 
are  prepared  to  handle  the  languages  classes  at  the  elementary  level?’ *  Sev- 
in  oral-aural  techniques.  eral  patterns  are  developing.  Some  ele- 

Regardless  of  the  level  chosen  for  the  mentary  classroom  teachers  who  have 

10  White,  Emilie  Margaret.  “Foreign  Languages  in  Washington,  D.C.  Elementary 
Schools.”  School  and  Society,  Vol.  76,  November  1,  1952. 

11  Dreier,  Grace  M.  “Developing  and  Introducing  a  Program  of  Conversational 
Spanish  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Los  Angeles,  California.”  National  Conference, 
Washington,  January  1953. 

Ginsberg,  Ruth  R.  "A  Brief  Overview  of  the  Elementary  School  Spanish  Program  In 
Los  Angeles  National  Conference,  Washington,  January  1953. 

12  Rivera,  Carlos.  “The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  the  First  Grades  of  the  El  Paso 
Public  Schools.”  Hispania,  Vol.  35,  No.  4.  November  1952. 

13  Andersson,  ITicodore.  “The  Preparation  of  Language  Teachers  for  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  School.”  National  Conference,  Washington,  January  1953. 

Brady,  Agnes  M.  “The  Education  of  Elementary  ^hool  Language  Teachers.”  Na¬ 
tional  Conference,  Washington,  January  1953. 

Freeman,  Stephen  A.  The  Qualifications  of  Foreign  Language  Teachers,  Northeast 
Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages,  Committee  Reports.  Brown  University, 
April  1954.  Reprinted  in  School  and  Soci^, 

Selvi,  Arthur  M.  “The  Preparation  of  Language  Teachers  for  the  Enrichment  of  the 
Elementary  School  Curriculum.”  National  Conference,  Washington,  January  1953. 
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had  sufficient  experience  in  speaking 
the  language  correctly  can  carry  on 
their  foreign  language  program.  They 
are  probably  in  the  minority  at  present 
and  even  the  best  of  them  may  need 
and  want  further  training,  especially 
under  competent  supervisors.  In-service 
training  workshops  improve  their  S|)eech 
patterns  and  give  them  a  broader  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  culture  of  the  people  whose 
language  they  are  studying.  Many 
foreign  language  elementary  programs 
have  started  through  the  devotion  of 
university  and  secondary  school  lan¬ 
guage  teachers  who  have  offered  their 
services  to  begin  the  elementary  pro¬ 
grams.  Some  of  them  have  taught 
on  a  part  time  basis  and  have  become 
consultants  and  coordinators  in  training 
other  teachers.  In  some  cases  special 
foreign  language  teachers  have  taught 
classes  until  additional  teachers  were 
trained.  These  visiting  teachers  go 
from  class  to  class,  from  school  to 
school.  Since  this  specialist  speaks 
only  the  foreign  language  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  a  foreign  atmosphere  is  easy  to 
create.  Hearing  and  speaking  the 
second  language  seem  natural  and  ex¬ 
citing.  In  no  case  is  the  classroom 
teacher  forced  to  accept  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  program.  Many  classroom  teach¬ 
ers,  however,  profit  by  the  instruction 
they  hear  and  want  to  improve  their 
command  of  the  language.  Former 
foreign  language  teachers  are  returning 
to  full  or  part  time  employment.  Grad¬ 
uate  and  exchange  students  in  univer¬ 
sity  areas  have  helped,  as  have  foreign¬ 


ers  who  have  had  previous  teaching 
experience.  Universities  and  teacher 
training  colleges  are  providing  courses 
in  oral-aural  skills.  All  audio-visual 
aids  are  essential,  radio,  television,  re¬ 
cords,  tape  recorders,  films,  and  slides. 

Evidence  of  the  importance  of  this 
trend  is  shown  by  the  number  of  work¬ 
shops  in  the  summer  of  1954.  Some 
large  cities  have  established  their  own 
in-service  training  centers  for  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers.  In  a  few  years  El  Paso 
and  San  Diego  will  have  enough  trained 
language  teachers  so  that  their  present 
program  can  be  expanded.  All  of  these 
plans  require  an  adviser  or  coordinator 
to  establish  and  maintain  the  quality  of 
instruction  and  to  provide  liaison  be¬ 
tween  departments  of  the  elementary 
school,  betw'een  the  elementary  school 
and  the  secondary,  and  to  provide  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  community.  Long  range 
planning  for  continuity  and  modifica¬ 
tion  of  courses  in  the  secondary  school 
is  essential.  Administrators  must  show 
real  vision  and  even  daring  to  under¬ 
take  such  a  complete  upheaval  of  estab¬ 
lished  curricula.  With  foresight  and 
ingenuity  it  can  be  done  as  many  com¬ 
munities  have  already  shown. 

Articulation  of  the  foreign  language 
program  into  the  secondary  school  can 
be  carried  out  successfully.  Reading 
and  writing  had  been  started  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades.  The  junior  high 
school,  therefore  is  the  logical  place  for 
the  oral-aural  training  to  be  directed 
into  the  more  systematic  study  of  the 
foreign  language.  Two  types  of  foreign 


14  Colman,  Charles  W.  “Missionary  Work  among  School  Children.”  Modem  Lan¬ 
guage  Journal,  December  1953,  Vol.  XX3CVII,  No.  8. 

Grew,  James  H.  “A  French  Course  for  the  Modem  World.”  French  Review.  Vol. 


26,  January  1953. 

Guerra,  M.  G.  “Foreign  Languages  in  the  Elementary  Schools.” 


Modem  Language 


Journal.  October  1953,  Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  6. 

Foreign  Language  Program.  Somerville,  N.J.  Questions  and  Answers,  compiled  by 
Margaret  C.  McCormack. 

Chamberlain,  Dorothy.  Somerville’s  Sprouts,  Linguists.  Ilispania,  Vol.  34,  August 
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language  courses  are  offered,  one  called  of  foreign  languages.  According  to 
"continuing  courses”  for  pupils  who  some  authorities  the  brain  of  a  child  is 
have  had  previous  training  in  the  ele-  much  more  receptive  to  language  learn- 
mentary  school,  and  "beginning  courses.”  ing  than  that  of  an  adolescent  or  adult.^^ 
A  system  of  credits  for  each  year  of  Children  learn  a  second  or  even  a  third 
elementary  school  foreign  language  language  best  in  their  early  years.  At 
study  plus  frequent  testing  are  the  cri-  present  many  American  youth  begin  the 
teria  necessary  to  place  students  at  their  study  of  foreign  language  so  late  that 
proper  level.  Secondary  school  foreign  there  is  not  time  to  gain  an  actual  work- 
language  teachers  will  have  to  modify  ing  facility  in  the  new  tongue,  mastery 
traditional  courses  to  accommodate  the  of  the  language  itself,  understanding, 
student  with  the  “new”  approach.  Jun-  speaking,  reading  and  writing  it.  In 
ior  high  school  classes  may  meet  three  foreign  countries  the  study  of  other  lan- 
times  a  week  for  forty  minutes  each  guages  has  not  been  delayed  until  the 
and  senior  high  classes  twice  a  week,  upper  years  of  schooling.  The  two- 
Some  pupils  may  want  to  discontinue  year  or  even  three-year  modern  lan- 
formal  language  study  while  others  will  guage  course  in  American  secondary 
continue  to  broaden,  their  knowledge  of  schools  does  not  provide  sufficient  time 
the  language  and  its  culture.  Provision  to  achieve  such  a  complex  objective, 
may  be  made  for  some  students  to  con-  American  education  has  too  long  neg- 
tinue  merely  the  conversational  aspect  lected  to  capitalize  on  the  high  linguis- 
of  the  language.  The  total  number  of  tic  capacity  of  young  children  who  are 
hours  of  this  expanded  program  from  not  inhibited  or  self-conscious,  and 
kindergarten  or  first  grade  will  be  more  whose  muscles  are  not  yet  fully  devel- 
than  the  traditional  high  school  plus  oped.  Children  are  curious  and  en- 
the  two  year  college  course  but  results  thusiastic,  imitate  perfectly,  memorize 
should  be  much  more  satisfying.  Stu-  easily,  accept  strange  sounds  as  a  new 
dents  who  do  not  have  further  educa-  game,  and  feel  a  sense  of  accomplish- 
tion  will  have  had  the  broadening  ex-  ment  when  they  can  carry  on  a  short 
perience  of  a  foreign  languge  and  its  conversation  in  the  foreign  tongue, 
culture.  Learning  a  language  is  a  joy  and  not 

In  order  to  provide  for  continuity  a  chore  as  it  often  becomes  for  the 
the  elementary  school  should  teach  the  adolescent  or  adult.  Children  learn  the 
same  modern  languages  that  are  offered  new  language  in  the  same  natural  way 
in  the  secondary  school.  A  program  of  they  learned  their  own  language,  as  if 
alternating  two  languages  may  be  most  they  absorbed  it  through  their  pores, 
economical  in  a  small  community.'®  A  teacher  of  French  with  long  experi- 
From  a  psychological  point  of  view  ence  with  fifth  and  sixth  grade  children 
the  elementary  school  level  is  better  says:  “Today’s  child  has  broken  both 
than  the  secondary  for  the  initial  study  the  mental  and  physical  barriers  that 

15  Foreign  Language  Program,  Somerville  Elementary  Schools,  Somerville,  New  Jersey. 
Questions  and  Answers,  compiled  by  Margaret  C.  McCormack. 

16  Hobbs,  Nicholas.  “Child  Development  and  Language  Learning.”  National  Con¬ 
ference,  Washington,  January  1953. 

Penfield,  Walder.  “A  ^nsideration  of  the  Neuro-Psycholo^al  Mechanisms  of  Speech 
and  Some  Educational  Consequences.”  Bulletin  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Vol.  6,  No.  51,  February  1953. 

Strickland,  Ruth  G.  The  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School.  Boston.  D.C. 
Heath  and  Company.  1951. 
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held  his  parents  and  grandparents  in  sameness.  They  hear,  repeat,  speak 
restraint,  and  has  reached  out  for  him-  and  finally  act.  Their  ears  are  recep- 
self  into  what  we  adults  fondly  hope  tive,  their  tongues  articulate.  Isolated 
may  be  a  fine,  new  world.^'f  w'ords  are  not  taught;  only  phrases  and 

The  foreign  language  program  con-  sentences.  A  small  active  vocabulary 
forms  to  the  highest  objectives  of  ele-  must  be  assimilated  in  order  to  show 
mentar\’  education  and  adds  enrichment  progress  and  not  a  mere  marking  of 
to  it.  The  modern  elementary  school  time.  While  passive  vocabulary  is 
hopes  to  develop  the  total  personality  much  more  extensive;  children  are  not 
of  the  child  by  giving  him  a  wide  varie-  expected  to  understand  all  of  it.  On 
ty  of  experiences  to  meet  his  social  and  the  other  hand,  it  is  useful  in  creating 
intellectual  needs,  to  allow  the  full  a  foreign  atmosphere.  Children  infer 
expansion  of  his  mental  powers,  and  to  a  great  deal  from  constant  “bombard- 
deepen  and  widen  his  knowledge  of  ment”  with  foreign  sounds.  Standards 
the  world  and  of  its  peoples.  New  of  speech  must  be  kept  high  so  that  no 
skills  of  hearing,  speaking,  reading  and  bad  language  habits  are  formed.  All 
writing  the  new  idiom  develop  the  children  in  a  given  grade  participate 
child’s  intellectual  powers.  In  the  be-  in  the  foreign  language  program..  While 
ginning  all  instruction  is  oral-aural  in  sup>erior  children  find  an  added  incen- 
the  foreign  language.  Only  after  sev-  tive  to  develop  their  talents,  slow  learn- 
eral  years’  exposure  to  the  language  ers  often  show  remarkable  progress  and 
does  the  child  read  and  write.  In  the  confidence.  Foreign  language  instruc- 
meantime,  skills  of  oral  fluency  are  tion  should  start  with  the  immediate 
taught  by  all  the  techniques  common  environment  and  proceed  in  widening 
to  elementary  teaching,  variety’,  active  circles  to  other  centers  of  interest.  The 
participation  in  skits,  games,  songs,  and  content  of  instruction  from  kindergarten 
dances.  Children  must  hear,  see,  feel  or  first  grade  to  grade  six  must  be 
and  touch.  Models  and  miniature  fig-  appropriate  and  cumulative.  Specific 
ures  of  all  sorts  are  used  as  well  as  courses  of  study  are  guides  for  the 
colorful  pictures  to  supplement  when  teacher  only.  A  guide  of  materials  for 
tangible  objects  are  not  available.  The  grades  one  to  six  is  found  in  the  report 
teacher  varies  methods  so  that  children  of  the  Northeast  Conference.  Several 
repeat  the  same  phrases  in  new  com-  cities  have  compiled  syllabi. 
binations  without  their  being  aware  of  The  second  language  is  both  a  means 

17  Patterson,  Frances  H.  “Let’s  Begin  Where  We  Are."  Bulletin  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Modem  Languaee  Association,  May  1953,  Vol.  XXXI,  No.  2. 

18  Brady,  Agnes  M.  Syllabus  and  Course  of  Study  for  Spanish  in  the  Grade  Schools. 
2  volumes.  University  of  Kansas,  1951.  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Cleveland  Public  Schools:  Course  of  Study,  Juvenile  French.  Part  I,  Grades  I-VI; 
Part  II,  Grades  III-VI.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1949. 

Collette,  Mabel,  and  Land^,  Thomas  R.  French  Can  Enrich  your  Elementary  School 
Program.  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  Department  of  Education.  Bulletin  729,  1952. 

Hancock,  Irene  D.;  Segal,  Elizabeth;  et  al.  Guide  to  Resource  Materials  for  the  First 
Year  of  Spanish  in  the  Elementary  Grades.  San  Diego  City  Schools,  1953. 

Los  Angeles  City  Schools.  Instructional  Guide  for  Teaching  Spanish  in  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools.  Los  Angeles  School  Publication,  No.  414,  1946. 

MacRae,  Margit  W.  et  al.  Handbook  for  the  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  the  Elementary 
Grades.  San  Diego  City  Schools,  1952. 

Rivera,  Carlos.  Manual  of  Materials,  Aids,  and  Techniques  for  the  Teaching  of 
Spanish  to  English-Speaking  Children.  First  Grade.  El  Paso,  Texas.  Public  Schools, 
1952.  Second  Grade,  1953. 

White,  Emilic  Margaret;  McDuffie,  Clyde  C.;  et  al:  A  Guide  to  the  Teaching  of 
French  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  Washington,  D.C.  1952. 
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of  communication  and  a  vehicle  of  cul¬ 
ture.  Children  want  to  know  how  other 
people  live.  They  acquire  an  under¬ 
standing  of  foreign  cultures  through 
the  medium  of  the  language.  Good 
illustrative  materials  and  books  should 
abound  even  though  the  young  pupil 
does  not  read  in  the  early  stages. 
"Realia”  creates  a  foreign  atmosphere. 
The  teacher  tells  familiar  stories  as 
"Chicken  Little”,  “The  Three  Bears”, 
“Little  Red  Riding  Hood”,  “The  Pied 
Piper”,  “Johnny  Cake”,  and  the  fables. 
Sentences  are  simple  with  frequent 
repetition  of  the  main  ideas.  Children 
in  the  intermediate  grades  prefer  stories 
of  historic  interest,  tales  of  heros  and 
heroines  ot  fact  and  fiction  as  Roland, 
Columbus,  Joan  of  Arc.  Simplified 
versions  of  Jules  Verne’s  stories  appeal 
to  the  “space-minded”  children  of  the 
tw’entieth  centuiy'. 

Songs  help  to  teach  correct  sounds 
of  foreign  words;  at  the  same  time,  the 
rhythm  of  the  music  helps  to  "fix”  the 
words.  There  are  limitless  possibilities 
for  children  to  dramatize  the  words 
with  appropriate  gestures  in  such  songs 
as  “Frere  Jacques”,  “Ainsi  font,  font, 
font  les  petites  marrionnettes”,  “Sur  le 
Pont  d’Avignon”,  and  “Jean  Wagonas”. 
“Bonjour,  belle  Rosine”,  “Alouette”, 
"Savez-vous  planter  les  choux”  teach 
greetings  and  names  of  parts  of  the 
body.  Animal  songs,  “Cocorico”,  “Le 
Coucou”,  and  “Les  Crocodiles”  delight 
eveiT’one.  “A  Paris,  a  Paris  sur  mon 
petit  cheval  gris”  suggests  colors.  In 
all  language  teaching,  phonograph  re¬ 
cords  and  tape  recorders  are  indispen¬ 
sable.  Children  memorize  jingles  and 
poems  easily  and  imitate  the  teacher  or 
record  or  tape  perfectly.  Since  they 
are  unconsciously  absorbing  the  very 
"flavor”  of  the  second  language  they  are 


acquiring  a  taste  for  the  literature  of 
that  language. 

The  foreign  language  teacher  takes 
advantage  of  the  element  of  dramatiza- 
zation '  in  presenting  new  material. 
Children  soon  reproduce  stories  about 
visiting  a  farm  or  circus,  marketing, 
inviting  guests  to  dinner,  or  taking  a 
trip.  They  learn  patterns  of  daily  rou¬ 
tine.  Numbers  offer  variety  and  be¬ 
come  the  basis  of  simple  arithmetical 
problems,  telling  time,  conducting  a 
sale.  Games  and  riddles  test  compre¬ 
hension  and  serve  as  means  of  evalua¬ 
tion.  At  first  they  are  very  simple, 
later  more  complex.  Children  love  the 
element  of  competition  in  “Simon  says”, 
“Yes  and  No”,  “Twenty  Questions”  and 
“I’m  thinking  of’. 

Reading  the  second  language  begins 
after  several  years  of  oral-aural  instruc¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  "reading  readiness” 
for  the  new  language  as  there  is  for 
one’s  native  language.  When  children 
relate  an  experience  in  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  the  teacher  writes  the  story  on 
the  chalk  board.  The  most  important 
factor  to  remember  is  that  mastery  of 
oral  expression  must  precede  reading. 
If  oral  fluency  is  well  established,  there 
is  no  danger  of  confusion  when  texts 
of  the  second  language  are  presented. 

In  the  intermediate  grades  (4,  5,  6) 
so  many  opportunities  to  correlate  geo¬ 
graphy  and  history  wth  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  study  occur  that  some  authorities 
believe  that  this  is  the  best  age  at 
which  to  introduce  the  study  of  lan¬ 
guages.  In  the  south  and  southwest, 
American  children  learn  about  their 
Latin  American  neighbors  through  the 
study  of  Spanish.  In  areas  near  the 
United  Nations  Headquarters,  French 
is  a  logical  choice  as  it  is  also  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  near  French-Canada.  Observ¬ 
ance  of  foreign  traditions,  customs,  and 
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holidays  brings  American  children  into 
contact  with  the  foreign  culture.  They 
participate  in  festivals  with  songs, 
music,  costumes,  and  dances.  A  pag¬ 
eant,  simple  or  elaborate,  at  the  fend  of 
the  year  is  tangible  proof  of  the  value 
of  the’  program.  Christmas  offers 
countless  ix)ssibilities  for  learning  carols 
and  special  words,  for  making  the  “san- 
tons”  and  the  “cr^he”.  Easter,  pa¬ 
triotic  holidays,  scouting,  sports  and 
changing  seasons  call  for  special  observ¬ 
ances.  Puppets  too  become  a  valuable 
teaching  aid. 

In  some  communities  where  foreign 
languages  are  already  an  established 
part  of  the  elementary  curriculum, 
American  children  and  their  parents 
have  become  more  tolerant  of  the  for¬ 
eign  element  in  their  midst.  There  is 
greater  respect  for  other  cultures  within 
our  borders.  In  San  Diego,  El  Paso, 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  Louisiana,  au¬ 
thorities  have  noticed  the  beneficial 
effect  of  the  foreign  language  program 
in  making  the  former  “foreigner”  an 
accepted  member  of  society. 

In  conclusion  let  us  restate  that 
America’s  role  in  the  shrinking  world 
requires  that  American  young  people 
be  better  prepared  to  meet  the  demands 
of  leadership  intellectually,  spiritually 
and  culturally  than  we  have  done  in 
the  past.  Educators  and  laymen  are 
beginning  to  be  aroused.  A  speaking 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is  basic 


to  understanding  people  whose  thoughts 
are  expressed  through  words.  Com¬ 
munication  with  others  is  the  primary 
objective.  Language  is  speech,  and  not 
mere  grammar.  Language  is  a  skill 
acquired  at  the  age  when  children  imi¬ 
tate  and  memorize  easily  the  expressions 
of  their  immediate  environment  and  in¬ 
terests.  Instruction  is  carried  on  orally 
in  the  foreign  tongue  by  varied,  dra¬ 
matic  activities,  normal  to  the  age  and 
interest  of  the  children.  It  is  continu¬ 
ous,  progressive,  not  just  touristic  or 
quaint.  This  complex  skill  requires  a 
long  period  of  assimilation.  The  lan¬ 
guage  program  conforms  to  the  highest 
objectives  of  elementary  education  and 
at  the  same  time  adds  enrichment  to 
the  curriculum.  It  supports  and  com¬ 
plements  common  learnings  and  helps 
to  create  an  atmosphere  of  respect  and 
good  will  toward  other  peoples  and  cul¬ 
tures. 

Certain  conditions  have  to  be  met  in 
order  to  insure  success  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  Objectives  must  be  clearly  de¬ 
fined,  long  range  continuity  planned, 
present  secondary  school  courses  modi¬ 
fied,  personnel  adequately  trained,  and 
outcomes  evaluated.  The  program  of 
second  language  instruction  at  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  level  holds  the  promise 
of  great  accomplishment  in  the  modem 
world  and  deserves  a  chance  to  prove 
its  worth. 


Buenos  Dfas  or  Bon  Jour 

By  MARGARET  C.  Me  CORMACK 
Supervisor  of  Elementary  Schools 
Somerville,  New  Jersey 


T)  UENOS  DIAS”  or  “Bon  Jour” 

Ij  may  be  the  greeting  a  visitor 
will  receive  from  the  young 
senoritas  and  messieurs  in  Somerville 
classrooms.  Since  1949  we  have  been 
teaching  foreign  languages  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools. 

The  program  is  still  called  "experi¬ 
mental”,  but  we,  who  have  lived  and 
worked  with  it,  beheve  it  is  a  regular, 
well  estabUshed  part  of  our  elementary 
curriculum. 

This  year,  with  our  oldest  group  in 
high  school,  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  we  pause  to  look  back  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  1949  and  review  and  evaluate 
our  failures  and  successes. 

In  launching  any  new  program,  a 
wise  administration  builds  a  good 
community-school  partnership.  It  takes 
the  public  into  its  confidence  and  seeks 
help  and  advice.  We  worked  with  our 
public,  through  public  meetings  and 
conferences,  for  about  two  years.  We 
found  that  the  public,  as  is  often  the 
case,  was  thinking  ahead  of  the  school. 
TTiey  were  interested,  ready,  and  will¬ 
ing  to  support  us. 

We  solved  our  first  problem  of  teach¬ 
ing  personnel  by  using  a  young  and 
enthusiastic  high  school  teacher  as  a 
part  time  instructor.  She  had  done 
considerable  research  and  study  and 
had  spent  a  summer  at  Western  Re¬ 
serve.  In  February  of  1949,  with  her 
help,  we  started  Spanish  in  all  of  our 
third  grades. 


We  chose  third  grade,  or  the  eight 
year  old  level,  because  we  beheve  that 
children  of  this  age  have  a  reasonable 
mastery  of  the  beginning  of  the  tool 
subjects.  They  still  have  the  flexible 
speech  organs  of  early  childhood  and  a 
freedom  from  self-consciousness  that 
lends  itself  to  perfect  imitation. 

The  following  year  we  started  a 
French  program,  again  on  the  third 
year  level  and  again  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  secondary  teacher. 

Our  high  school  Spanish  teacher 
worked  with  us  on  a  part  time  basis 
for  three  years.  As  our  school  enroll¬ 
ment  grew  it  became  apparent  that  the 
teaching  load  was  much  too  heavy  for 
her.  We  were  fortunate  in  finding  a 
full  time  teacher,  and,  for  the  past  three 
years,  our  elementary  Spanish  groups 
have  received  daily  instruction  which 
has  added  much  to  the  program. 

After  a  year,  our  beginning  French 
teacher  found  her  teaching  load  too 
heavy,  and,  while  intensely  interested, 
she  was  forced  to  drop  her  elementary 
program. 

From  our  community,  we  secured  a 
secondary  trained  person  who  has  car¬ 
ried  on  our  French  program  on  a  half 
day  basis.  This  program  has  continued 
on  this  part  time  basis  with  classes  re¬ 
ceiving  either  two  or  three  instruction 
periods  per  week. 

The  problem  of  securing  teachers 
with  adequate  language  background, 
plus  the  ability  to  carry  on  an  elemen- 
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tary  program,  has  been  a  serious  handi¬ 
cap  in  many  of  our  schools. 

In  our  school  we  have  asked  that 
our  language  teachers  have  a  language 
major  with  a  superior  abihty  to  com¬ 
municate  orally;  an  understanding  of 
the  growth  and  needs  of  younger  chil¬ 
dren;  a  wilhngness  to  work,  experiment, 
and  develop  new  materials  and  methods. 

The  whole  program  is  a  new  venture 
and  we  need  teachers  with  a  new  out¬ 
look  and  new  methods  in  the  oral-aural 
ways  of  teaching.  Training  has  not  yet 
caught  up  with  demand. 

Since  we  offer  two  modern  languages 
in  high  school,  we  present  the  same 
two  offerings  in  the  elementary  grades. 
We  are  convinced  that,  to  be  effective, 
a  foreign  language  must  be  continuous 
and  must  be  related  to  the  general  cur¬ 
riculum.  A  grade  level  carries  on  the 
beginning  language  through  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  Junior  High  years  and  into 
High  School. 

The  question  of  financing  a  foreign 
language  is  often  a  problem.  We 
agreed  that  if  a  second  language  is  a 
valuable  experience  at  an  elementary 
level,  it  should  be  financed  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  Our  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  teachers  are  bn  our  salary'  sched¬ 
ule  and  receive  the  accepted  salary'  for 
experience  and  training. 

The  question  of  scheduling  a  foreign 
language  program  is  sometimes  difficult. 
Our  elementary'  program  is  fairly  flexi¬ 
ble  and  we  have  not  felt  that,  by  insert¬ 
ing  a  daily  fifteen  minute  period  of 
foreign  language,  we  were  taking  time 
from  our  basic  work.  Rather,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  are  adding  enrichment. 

In  the  elementary'  school  we  have 
offered  a  foreign  language  to  all  pupils 
on  a  grade  level.  This  year  our  pro¬ 
gram  gives  Spanish  in  grades  three, 
five,  seven,  and  French  in  grades  four. 


six,  and  eight.  In  the  elementary 
school,  class  periods  are  of  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  duration. 

It  has  been  our  earnest  endeavor  to 
try  to  provide  continuity  of  instruction. 
After  several  years  of  work  and  trial, 
we  have  produced  courses  of  study  to 
guide  our  teaching.  Much  valuable 
help  has  been  received  from  materials 
produced  in  other  communities. 

Our  program,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  of  the  modern  programs,  makes 
use  of  common  experiences  in  the 
child’s  environment,  the  home,  school, 
games,  songs,  and  dances.  Whenever 
possible,  the  second  language  becomes 
a  part  of  regular  school  activities.  We 
add  our  native  carols  to  the  Christmas 
pageant,  we  take  part  in  assembly  pro¬ 
grams,  do  our  number  combinations, 
w'e  tell  time  in  French  or  Spanish.  The 
alert  teacher  finds  dozens  of  little  every 
day  activities  that  can  become  a  part 
of  the  foreign  language  program. 

We  use  the  oral-aural  approach 
throughout  the  elementary'  school.  For 
two  years  this  method  is  used  exclusive¬ 
ly.  The  third  year  children  begin  to 
read  and  write  simple,  meaningful 
material,  with  oral  work  still  remaining 
predominant. 

In  Junior  High  School,  three  forty' 
minute  weekly  periods  have  been  given 
to  foreign  language.  To  find  time  for 
these  periods,  one  class  period  per  day 
has  been  substituted  for  a  study  period. 
Texts  are  used  at  this  age  level  but  the 
oral-aural  approach  is  continued.  In¬ 
struction  is  under  the  direction  of 
trained  personnel. 

In  Junior  High  School,  we  have  now 
started  the  process  of  elimination.  'The 
very  slow  learner  and  the  pupil  who 
shows  very  little  aptitude  for  a  foreign 
language  are  given  other  activities  dur¬ 
ing  these  periods.  Language  is  now 
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being  offered  to  those  who  will  probably 
continue  the  study  in  High  School. 

In  September  1954,  our  first  experi¬ 
mental  group  of  elementary  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  students  entered  High  School.  We 
carefully  evaluated  the  amount  of  time 
these  students  had  actually  spent  in 
Spanish  classes.  It  totalled  to  three 
years  of  part  time  instruction  in  grades 
three,  four,  and  five,  one  year  of  full 
time  work,  five  fifteen  minute  periods 
a  week  in  grade  six  and  a  broken  sched¬ 
ule  of  short  periods  in  grades  seven  and 
eight.  We  found  that  in  time  spent, 
it  totalled  to  probably  less  than  a  year 
of  actual  instruction.  However,  the 
students  had  a  basic  vocabulary  in 
Spanish  and  had  acquired  a  liking  for 
the  language. 

Parents,  too,  entered  the  picture  as 
pupils  approached  the  secondary  school. 
We  w’ere  asked,  “Will  my  child’s  for¬ 
eign  language  experience  help  him  in 
High  School?”  “What  provisions  have 
the  High  School  made  to  continue  the 
program?” 

In  an  effort  to  meet  needs  and  to 
answer  these  questions,  our  secondary 
faculty  spent  many  hours  planning,  re¬ 
viewing,  and  revising  curriculum  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  students. 

For  several  years,  our  High  School 
has  given  two  foreign  language  offer¬ 
ings,  the  College  Preparatory  course  and 
a  Conversational  course.  VV’ith  these 
two  offerings  we  felt  that  we  could 
reach  all  who  had  the  aptitude,  inter¬ 
est,  and  ability  to  continue  their  lan¬ 
guage  study. 

From  the  eighth  grade  group,  two 
classes  of  forty  seven  students  were 
organized.  Selection  was  based  on 
work  done  in  eighth  grade  where  for¬ 
mal  grammar  was  introduced.  Twenty 
students  entered  Conversational  Span¬ 


ish  I  and  two  students  Conversational 
Spanish  II. 

The  two  College  Preparatory  groups 
are  made  up  of  college  preparatory, 
business  and  general  students.  The 
classes  have  been  designated  as  Spanish 
2A  to  distinguish  them  from  the  regular 
Spanish  11  classes. 

During  the  first  semester,  the  groups 
completed  the  regular  first  year  college 
requirements  and  it  is  expected  that 
during  the  last  semester  they  will  com¬ 
plete  the  regular  second  year  course. 

Thus  far  there  has  been  only  one 
mortality,  a  general  student  who  found 
the  pace  too  fast  but  who  has  found  a 
place  in  Conversational  Spanish  II. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  students  who 
are  ready  for  third  year  will  be  placed 
in  those  classes.  If  there  are  some  who 
need  a  slower  pace,  they  may  continue 
with  the  regular  second  year  groups. 

Basic  to  a  good  foreign  language  pro¬ 
gram  is  cooperation  and  understanding 
between  the  secondary  and  elementary 
teaching  personnel.  To  succeed,  this 
program  must  be  continuous.  Since 
the  instigation  of  our  program,  our 
High  School  instructors  have  given 
willingly  of  time,  help,  and  supervision. 
Our  courses  of  study  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  committees  of  elementary 
and  secondary  people  w'orking  together. 

Our  program  is  still  growing,  chang¬ 
ing,  and,  we  hope,  improving.  As 
pioneers  in  the  field,  we  caution  others 
to  go  slowly  in  instituting  a  program. 
We  need  constantly  to  evaluate  and 
appraise.  In  literature  pertaining  to 
this  new  program,  these  questions  have 
many  times  been  repeated.  Because 
they  are  so  basic,  we  all  need  to  think 
them  through  carefully  before  ventur¬ 
ing  into  this  new  field. 

I  Is  the  public  in  your  community 
ready  for  the  program? 
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II  Will  the  program  be  well  received 
in  your  school?  Will  it  “enrich”  or 
will  it  “take  away”? 

III  Has  the  secondary  program  been 
studied  and  evaluated?  Are  secondary 
teachers  ready  to  use  new  methods? 
Are  teachers  in  all  departments  work¬ 
ing  together  on  the  foreign  language 
program? 

IV  Is  the  program  under  a  well 
trained  competent  person?  Better  a  tiny 


beginning  than  a  large  scale  program 
with  mediocre  teaching. 

V  Is  the  community  ready  and  able 
to  finance  the  program? 

VI  Can  the  school  provide  continui¬ 
ty  of  program? 

VII  Is  the  school’s  program  giving 
children  an  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  other  cultures  plus  a  foreign 
language? 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Modern  Germany:  Its  History  and  Ci¬ 
vilisation.  By  Kippel  S.  Pinson.  N.  Y. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1954.  $10.00. 

Modem  Germany  is  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  historical,  political,  and  social  de¬ 
velopment  of  Germany  from  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  present  day.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  period  of  classical  human¬ 
ism,  with  the  Germany  of  Goethe,  Schuller, 
Kant,  and  Beethoven,  Professor  Pinson  traces 
the  role  of  Germany  in  European  and  world 
affairs  through  the  days  of  Mettemich  and 
Bismarck,  through  the  debacle  of  1914-1918, 
through  the  short-lived  period  of  the  Wei¬ 
mar  Republic,  through  the  strange  and  hor¬ 
rible  totalitarian  state  of  Hitler,  through 
World  War  II,  down  to  the  divided  and 
potentially  dangerous  Germany  of  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Dr.  Pinson  has  long  had  an  interest 
in  Germany  and  its  problems  and  his  volume 
is  the  fruit  of  long  and  careful  study. — 
William  P.  Sears 

A  History  of  Everyday  Things  in 
England.  By  Marjorie  and  C.  H.  B.  Quen- 
nell.  N.  Y.  The  British  Book  Centre. 
1954.  Four  Volumes.  $3.25  per  volume. 

Teachers  who  are  familiar  with  these  four 
volumes  by  the  Quennells  will  welcome  their 
reappearance  in  America.  Teachers  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  them  should  at  their 
earliest  opportunity  examine  the  books. 
They  will  find  them  most  informative  and 
very  attractive.  Text  and  pictures  tell  the 


story  of  the  development  of  the  everyday 
things  that  people  in  England  have  used 
from  1066  to  1914.  The  books  are  a  sheer 
delight  and  young  adults  in  their  teens  and 
those  much  older  will  enjoy  reading  them. 
They  are  excellent  resource  books  for  classes 
in  literature,  social  studies,  science,  family 
living,  and  the  crafts. — William  P.  Sears, 
New  York  University 

The  Origin  of  Russia.  By  Henryk  Pas- 
kiewicz.  N.Y.  Philosophical  Library.  1955. 
$10.00.  xii  and  556  pages. 

Professor  Paskiewicz,  Member  of  the  Po¬ 
lish  Academy  of  Science  and  Letters  and 
authority  on  Eastern  history,  considers  in 
great  detail  the  history  of  the  regions  of  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Volga  from  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  ethnical  and  political  conditions  that 
obtained  during  this  period,  he  points  out, 
influenced  the  whole  future  of  these  lands 
and  led,  eventually,  to  the  rise  of  the  Rus 
state.  New  light  is  shed  on  the  past  of  the 
Eastern  Slavs  and  on  the  Finns  of  the  Volga. 
The  author  integrates  the  history  of  these 
people  with  that  of  the  Norsemen,  and  the 
peoples  of  Great  Moravia,  Poland,  Byzan¬ 
tium,  and  with  the  Tartars  of  the  Golden 
Horde.  The  volume  is  a  scholarly  one  and 
a  great  many  new  sources  were  tapped  in 
its  preparation.  The  book  aids  in  giving  the 
student  a  basic  understanding  of  Eastern 
Europe. — William  P.  Sears 
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JUVENILE  FRENCH  —  Course  of  Study.  Grades  1-6.  Part  I  and  II. 
W.  W.  Du  Breuil,  Supervisor  of  Fot.  Lang.,  Cleveland  Board  of  Education, 
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Violet  Millis.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1928. 
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CHANTONS  -  DANSONS  —  Maison  Marne,  Tours;  Agence:  6  rue  Madame, 
Paris  6*. 

CHANTONS  UN  PEU  —  The  Odyssey  Press,  New  York. 

LA  CHEVRE  DE  MONSIEUR  SEGUIN  —  by  Alphonse  Daudet.  Editions 
de  I’Amitie  —  G.  E.  Rageot,  10  rue  Frangois  Gerard,  Paris  16*. 

COCQUERICO  —  Livre  pour  les  jeunes  commengants,  by  E.  Saxelby.  Bos¬ 
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FRENCH-ENGLISH  PICTURE  WORD  CARDS  —  by  Selma  Lola  Chambers 
(vocabulary  cards).  St.  Louis,  Hart  Vence  Co. 

FRENCH  STORYBOOK  GRAMMAR  —  by  Josette  Eugenie  Spink  and  Violet 
Millis.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.  Also  Teacher’s  Manual. 

ICI  ON  PARLE  FRANCAIS  —  by  Gwendolen  Glendenning.  New  York, 
David  McKay  Co. 

IL  ETAIT  UNE  FOIS,  DEUX  FOIS,  TROIS  FOIS  —  Paris,  NRF. 

HISTOIRE  DE  MONSIEUR  FEVE,  LE  JARDINIER,  par  Am61ie  Dubou- 
quet  —  collection  de  I’Ecole  Nouvelle  franQaise. 

JOIE  DE  LIRE  —  by  Rubin  Pfeiffer.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

LE  JONGLEUR  DE  NOTRE  DAME  —  Editions  de  I’Amitie  —  G.  E.  Rageot, 
10  rue  Francois  Gerard,  Paris  16*. 

LA  MERE  MICHEL  ET  SON  CHAT  —  by  E.  L.  Bedolliere.  Paris,  Edition 
des  Quatre  Vents. 

MES  PREMIERES  LECONS  DE  FRANCAIS  —  by  Frances  Patterson.  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  Reynolds  &  Reynolds  Co. 

NOS  AMIS  LILI  ET  TOT()  —  ler  livret,  2*  livret,  by  A.  Souche  and  D. 
Denoel.  La  M6thode  Rose,  Paris,  Librairie  Fernand  Nathan. 

PAS  A  PAS  —  M6thode  de  Lecture,  Ecriture  et  Ortograpbe  Associ6s.  Paris, 
Charles-Lavauzelle  &  Cie. 
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PAUL  ET  MARIE  A  L’COLE  —  by  Susanne  Wellek.  New  York,  Frederick 
Ungar  Publ.  Co. 

POUR  LES  PETITS  —  by  Henri  Didier,  Paris. 

QUELQUES  FRANCAIS,  HOMMES  DE  SCIENCE  ET  D’ACTION  —  by 
M.  R^nier  &  F.  Broutet.  Paris,  Bourrelier. 

RIRE  ET  APPRENDRE  —  by  Susanne  Wellek.  New  York,  Frederick  Ungar 
Publishing  Co. 

THERESE  ET  LE  JARDIN  —  by  Alice  Pignot.  Paris,  Bourrelier. 

TOTOR  ET  TRISTAN,  DEUX  SOLDATS  DE  BOIS  —  by  Josette  Eugenie 
Spink  and  Violet  Millis.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co. 

LA  VALSE  DES  LETTRES  ET  DES  MOTS  —  by  J.  Chastagnol  &  R.  Ber- 
geal.  Paris,  Charles-Lavauzelle  &  Cie. 

Periodicals: 

BENJAMIN  —  13,  rue  St.  Georges,  Paris  9*. 

BUTIERFLY  —  Mr.  Emil  Dufy,  357  West  23rd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 

FRANCE  -  ILLUSTRATION  —  13,  rue  St.  Georges,  Paris  9®. 

FRANCS  -  JEUX  —  5,  rue  Palatine,  Paris  6*. 

PARIS-MATCH  —  51,  rue  Pierre-Charron,  Paris  8*. 

TERRE  DES  JEUNES  —  5,  rue  Palatine,  Paris  6*. 

TOUT  DROIT  —  66,  Chaussee  d’Antin,  Paris  9*. 


FRENCH  REVIEW,  October  1954,  p.  68  ff.  —  “So  you  are  going  to  try 
your  hand  at  teaching  French  to  children”,  by  Julian  Harris. 


Free  Publications  Available  to  Teachers 

1.  FRANCE  —  La  Documentation  frangaise  illustree. 

2.  WHAT  ABOUT  FRANCE  —  La  Documentation  frangaise  illustr^. 

3.  THE  FRENCH  UNION  —  La  Documentation  fran^aise  illustree. 

4.  DONZERE-MONDRAGON  —  La  Documentation  frangaise  illustree. 

5.  THE  NEED  FOR  LANGUAGE  STUDY  IN  AMERICA  TODAY,  by  Prof. 
Henri  Peyre,  Yale  University. 

6.  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  FRANCE  —  Unesco. 

7.  CHARTS  OF  THE  FRENCH  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM; 

.  Organisation  de  I’Enseignement  en  France. 

Les  differents  Paliers  d’Orientation  entre  11  et  16  ans. 

Schema  de  I’Enseignement  technique. 

8.  STUDY  IN  FRANCE  —  bulletin  giving  general  information  about  study 
possibilities  in  France. 

9.  FRENCH  UNIVERSITY  COURSES  FOR  FOREIGN  STUDENTS  (Un¬ 
dergraduate  level). 

10.  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  IN  FRANCE. 

11.  THE  STUDY  OF  ART  IN  FRANCE. 

12.  THE  STUDY  OF  MUSIC  IN  FRANCE. 

13.  THE  STUDY  OF  MEDICINE  IN  FRANCE. 

14.  LISTING  OF  SOME  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
IN  FRANCE. 

15.  FRANCE  IN  NEW  YORK  —  a  directory  (1954  edition). 

16.  OUTLINE  OF  FRENCH  HISTORY. 
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17.  CHANSONS  DE  FRANCE,  by  Marcel  Vigneras. 

18.  CHANTONS  ENCORE  —  published  by  Gessler  Publishing  Company. 

19.  DESK  MAPS  OF  FRANCE  —  published  by  the  National  Bureau  or  AATF. 

20.  A  LIST  OF  COLOR  REPRODUCTIONS  of  French  paintings  sold  by 
American  museums. 

21.  A  LIST  OF  FILMS  DESIGNED  TO  TEACH  THE  FRENCH  LAN¬ 
GUAGE. 

22.  A  LIST  OF  PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS  DESIGNED  TO  TEACH  THE 
FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

23.  SOME  FRENCH  HOLIDAYS. 

24.  FRENCH  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  AMERICAN  CULTURE. 

25.  THE  MARSAILLAISE,  in  French  and  English  (translated  by  Helen  Mac- 
kav). 

26.  CHATEAUBRIAND  EN  AMERIQUE  —  Essai  de  Bibliographie. 

27.  FRENCH  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (a  bibliography). 

28.  THE  FRENCH  CLUB,  by  Minnie  M.  Miller,  Teachers  College,  Emporia, 
Kansas. 

29.  POSTERS. 

30.  SAMPLE  ISSUES  OF  FRENCH  PERIODICALS. 

31.  CANCELLED  FRENCH  STAMPS  (limited  quantities). 

32.  CATALOGUES  OF  AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS  ON  FRANCE. 

33.  CATALOGUES  OF  EXHIBITS: 

a.  Masterpieces  of  French  Modern  Bindings. 

b.  L’Art  de  la  Medaille  en  France  du  XVIeme  au  XXeme  Si^le. 

c.  L’Art  Sacre  (French  Modern  Religious  Art  and  Architecture). 

34.  LECTURES  ON  FRENCH  ART,  HISTORY,  GEOGRAPHY,  etc.  (illus¬ 
trating  lantern  slides  circulated  by  the  Franco-American  audio-visual  Dis¬ 
tribution  Center). 

a.  La  Peinture  frangaise  de  Fouquet  a  David,  by  Charles  Sterling, 
Curator  of  Paintings,  Louvre. 

b.  Les  Impressionnistes,  by  Charles  Huisman,  Ancien  Directeur  Gen¬ 
eral  des  Beaux-Arts. 

c.  Peinture  et  Litterature  au  19*  si^Ie,  by  Prof.  Jean  Seznec. 

d.  Jeanne  d’Arc  et  du  Guesclin  —  Text  prepared  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 

e.  The  French  in  America,  by  Paul  L.  Grigaut. 

f.  Daumier:  his  century  as  depicted  in  his  works  —  Text  prepared 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bioliotheque  Nationale. 

g.  Paris  Perspectives,  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Hoffman,  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

h.  Towns  of  France  —  Text  in  English  or  French. 

i.  France,  a  Lesson  in  European  Geography. 

j.  L’Encyclop6die  et  les  Encyclop6distes. 

There  is  no  charge  for  any  of  this  material,  but  please  send  3  cents  in 
stamps  for  each  item  checked  to  cover  postage  to  Ambassaae  de  France,  972  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  21,  New  York. 


Your  Baby  and  Foreign  Languages 

Excerpts  from  article  by  Miss  Lillian  S.  Adams, 

Grade  School  Teacher  in  Cromwell,  Conn., 
in  Hartford  Courant  Magazine,  October  3,  1954 

"T  T OULD  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  baby  in  your  home  can  make 
W  all  the  sounds  of  the  2,976  estimated  world  languages?  (All  that 
keeps  him  from  speaking  Hottentot  or  Bantu  is,  of  course,  your 
failure  to  respond  to  those  particular  verbal  overtures.)  And  do  you  realize  that 
by  the  time  he  reaches  adolescence  this  fabulous  facility  for  language  will  be 
largely  lost?  .  .  .  How  successful  are  children  in  learning  a  foreign  language? 
Their  competence  can  be  quickly  put  to  empirical  proof.  Try  out  a  few  French 
or  Spanish  (or  Eskimo)  phrases  on  your  3-year  old.  His  facile  accuracy  will 
amaze  you.  (Remember  that  he  has  a  dual  advantage  over  you:  flexible  speech 
organs,  and  freedom  from  self-consciousness.)  Moreover,  the  tender-yeared 
learner — and  probably  he  alone — has  the  prospect  of  coming  to  speak  another 
language  without  accent.  .  .  .  Experience  has  shown  that  even  the  child  just 
beginning  school  has  sufficient  command  of  his  own  language  to  he  able  to 
handle  another  without  comphcation.  .  .  .  The  possibilities  for  correlation  with 
other  areas  of  the  curriculum  are  limited  only  by  the  imagination  of  the  teacher. 
The  foreign  language  teacher  in  the  elementary  school  seems  almost  to  have  the 
brass  ring  on  the  educational  merry-go-round.  Motivation  is  practically  made 
to  order.  .  .  .  The  teacher  is  harnessing  to  productive  use  a  basic  urge,  and 
helping  to  develop  a  better-adjusted  child  into  the  bargain.  If  the  pupil  is  a 
so-called  ‘slow-learner,’  (and  the  foreign  language  program  should  probably  be 
for  all  the  children),  here  is  something  for  which  nature  has  equipped  him 
fully;  success  lies  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  (In  France  even  the  dogs  can  un¬ 
derstand  the  language!)  If  he  is  a  gifted  child — one  of  a  priceless  and  often- 
forgotten  minority — here  is  the  sorely-needed  enrichment  for  his  program.  .  .  . 
Our  failure  to  capitahze  on  the  language  facility  of  children  is  a  woeful  waste 
cf  human  resource.  It  is  ironic  that  this  immeasurable  and  irreparable  loss 
exists  side  by  side  with  this  fact:  Americans  are  feeling  as  never  before  the  need 
of  foreign  tongues — American  diplomats,  businessmen,  technical  assistants, 
soldiers,  and  just  plain  Americans  with  full-blown  cases  of  wanderlust.  .  .  . 
foreign  language  study  for  grade  school  children  cannot  be  written  off  as  a  fad 
or  frill.  It  is  in  direct  hne  with  the  commitments  of  American  education:  to 
the  development  of  the  child  on  the  one  hand  as  a  unique  individual,  and  on 
the  other  as  a  future  world  citizen.  And  can  acquiring  a  skill  so  fundamental 
be  fun?  Ask  any  little  linguist;  or  better  still,  pay  a  visit  to  his  classroom.” 
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Thomas  Aquinas:  Christian  Educator 

By  ANDREW  MACKIE 
88  Morningside  Drive,  Neu’  Yorfe  City 

UP  to  1 200  Plato  was  the  authority  prove  great  truths,  for  example  God’s 
of  the  orthodox  churchmen,  while  existence  and  human  immortality,  such 
Aristotle  was  the  authority  of  the  doctrines  as  the  Trinity'  and  the  In- 
heterodox  schoolmen.  carnation  are  beyond  the  power  of  the 

By  1200  a  new  attitude  prevailed  in  unaided  human  intellect  to  formulate 
Western  Europe  due  to  the  Crusades  and  establish. 

and  the  reading  of  Saracen  scholars,  Thomas  Aquinas  upheld  the  theory 
Christian  teachings,  and  classical  litera-  that  “faith”  was  above  reason  because 
ture.  it  is  a  gratuitous  gift  from  God,  hence 

Thomas  Aquinas  (1225-1274)  was  divinely  inspired.  He  held  that  man 
not  the  first  to  accept  both  Plato  and  had  faith,  then  believed,  then  reasoned 
Aristotle,  but  he  was  the  greatest  school-  and  finally  understood.  The  sense  of 
man  to  harmonize  both  the  study  of  grace  did  not  quench  his  reason;  at  the 
Plato  and  Aristotle  with  Christian  doc-  same  time,  reason  did  not  quench  his 
trines,  and  it  may  be  added  that  he  devotion.* 

is  still  regarded  as  the  greatest  Catholic  Dr.  Randall  says  that  Thomas  Aqui- 
authority.  Pope  Leo  XIII  in  1879  de-  nas  pointed  out  clearly  that  the  path  of 
dared  that  Thomas  Aquinas  was  the  reason,  though  perilous,  led  to  God  as 
founder  of  orthodox  Catholic  Theology,  surely  as  the  mystic’s  feeling  and  that 
His  great  work  is  entitled  Summa  it  had  joys  beyond  compare.  Thomas 
Theologia.  He  based  his  religion  on  Aquinas  said:  “The  prime  author  and 
the  Bible  and  the  “Fathers,”  his  phi-  mover  of  the  universe  is  intelligence.” 
losophy  on  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Since  He  also  said  that  “the  final  happiness 
God  is  the  source  of  truth,  there  must  of  man  consists  in  the  contemplation  of 
be  harmony  in  theology  and  philosophy,  truth. ”1  “Truth  is  the  final  end  of  the 
He  held  that  faith  and  reason  do  not  whole  universe  .  .  .  and  the  pursuit  of 
contradict  each  other  for  both  come  wisdom  is  the  most  perfect,  the  most 
from  the  same  source  —  God  the  father  sublime,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most 
of  light  and  truth. ^  agreeable.” 

One  author  says  that  Thomas  Aqui-  Dr.  Randall  contends  that  "the  spirit 
nas  holds  that  “up  to  a  certain  point  of  group  life  is  w'ell  expressed  by 
reason  (represented  by  Aristotle)  may  Thomas  Aquinas”  when  he  says:  “Man 
be  trusted;  after  that  the  devout  Chris-  is  called  by  nature  to  live  in  society; 
tian  must  rely  on  reason  and  accept  on  for  he  needs  many  things  which  are 
faith.”*  He  held  that  while  reason  can  necessary  to  his  life,  and  which  by  him- 

1  Jacques  Martain,  The  Angelic  Doctor:  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

2  James  J.  Walsh,  in  his  Thirteenth,  the  Greatest  of  Centuries,  says  (p.  274)  that 
he  is  sdll  a  great  living  voice  in  the  world’s  thought  and  will  have  an  enduring  influence. 
Fordham  University  Press,  1952  edition. 

3  Henry  Oshom  Taylor. 

4  Jacques  Martain,  The  Angelic  Doctor:  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
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self  he  cannot  procure  for  himself.”  It 
was  held  that  man  had  to  become  part 
of  a  group  for  two  reasons:  1st:  In 
order  to  live,  he  needs  the  assistance  of 
others  to  obtain  the  necessities  of  life; 
and  2nd,  so  he  may  live  well;  so  he 
may  live  the  good  life  which  he  is 
enabled  to  do  by  the  opportunities  of 
social  intercourse.” 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  had  modern 
viewpoints;  he  stressed  the  work  of  the 
teacher.  He  held  that  the  function  of 
the  teacher  is  to  help  the  student  to  un¬ 
fold  his  capacities  in  a  normal  manner. 
He  thought  that  “self  activity”  will  de¬ 
velop  the  student’s  tendencies.  “Edu¬ 
cation  is  no  mere  imparting,”  but  “direc¬ 
tion”  so  the  student  will  develop  his 
natural  capacities.® 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  held  that  to  teach, 
is  to  help  his  pupil  “to  discover”  the  un¬ 
known  by  showing  him  how  to  reason 
and  how  to  apply  general  and  self- 
evident  principles.  He  thought  we 
might,  if  we  discipline  the  will  and 
intellect,  create  a  Christian  culture,  but 
contended  that  this  goal  cannot  be  ful¬ 
filled  by  laws  and  rules  alone.  If  Chris¬ 
tian  culture  is  to  be  attained  it  must 
be  by  men  whose  morality  is  derived, 
not  from  fear  but  from  virtue,  reason 
and  charity. 

People  differ  in  evaluating  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  scholastics.  It  may  be  true 
that,  to  ordinary  students,  many  of  their 
writings  furnish  dreary  reading  and 
some  claim  their  real  worth  is  difficult 
to  understand,  since  it  is  contended  that 
“much  of  their  discussion  possessed  no 
reality  in  the  concrete  world  of  every- 

5  Francis  P.  Cassidy,  et  al..  History  of 

6  Ibid.;  p.  273. 


day  life.”  But  if  we  are  to  be  fair  to 
the  schoolmen,  we  must  know  the  Age 
in  which  they  lived  and  we  must  at¬ 
tempt  to  understand  what  they  were 
trying  to  do.  They  “set  about  to  learn 
all  that  was  knowable”®  and  modern 
thinkers  are  truly  amazed  at  their 
unusual  erudition. 

Some  say  that  the  truths  they  reached 
affected  merely  the  thought  life,  “and 
only  remotely  the  conduct  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.”  This  criticism  is  to  be  doubted, 
for  if  the  people  were  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  Church  doctrines  and 
Christian  Scriptures  they  would,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  attempt  to  change  their  atti¬ 
tude  and  improve  their  everyday  be¬ 
havior. 

Instead  of  criticism,  the  schoolmen 
are  entitled  to  real  gratitude  for  they 
renewed,  after  the  long  darkness  of  the 
early  Middle  Ages,  the  interest  in  the 
things  of  the  mind  which  had  distin¬ 
guished  their  Greek  predecessors.  Thus 
their  work  forms  a  landmark  in  cultural 
development. 

They  devoted  much  time  to  research 
and  employed  logical  methods  in  seri¬ 
ous  discussion  of  Christian  doctrines. 
They  were  able  and  sincere,  and  they 
performed  valiant  service!  They  kept 
alive  the  traditions  of  learning,  and, 
championed  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
human  reason. 

Their  debates  sharpened  the  wits 
of  the  leaders  and  created  activity  of 
thought  and  deftness  in  argument,  and 
generated  the  scientific  spirit,  “the  habit 
of  precise  thinking  and  accurate  expres- 
Education  (1953)  p.  2''2. 
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sion.”^  “Logic,  ethics,  and  metaphys¬ 
ics  owe  to  the  schoolmen  a  precision, 
unknown  to  the  ancients  themselves.”* 
One  author  holds  that  their  services 
were  sorely  needed :  ( 1 )  to  put  Europe 
in  contact  with  the  leading  thinkers  of 
Ancient  Cultures;  (2)  to  counteract  the 
alluring  but  corrupt  influences  of  Sara¬ 


cen  Learning;  and  (3)  “to  save  Europe 
from  moral  suicide,”  worldy  attitudes, 
and  unbridled  selfishness.*. 

As  they  taught  all  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  they  helped  to  produce  the 
impetus  which  inspired  the  revival  of 
learning  and  thus  rendered  a  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  intellectual  achievement. 


7  Francis  P.  Cassidy,  et.  al..  History  of  Education  (19S3)  p.  273. 

8  Marquis  Condorcet. 

9  Thomas  Davidson,  History  of  Education,  p.  173. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Adapted  Physical  Education.  By  Ar¬ 
thur  S.  Daniels,  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1954,  $6.00 

This  new  Book  is  unique  in  many  ways. 
It  covers  the  welfare  of  the  physically 
handicapped  student  from  the  point  of 
view  of  organization,  administration,  cur¬ 
riculum,  class  and  Individual  techniques, 
physical,  anatomical,  and  psychological 
probkims.  It  is  quite  different  from  most 
books  dealing  with  the  subject  of  adapted 
physical  education  for  it  la  specific  in 
terms  of  student  treatment.  It  discusses 
camping,  aquatics,  and  post-school  adjust¬ 
ments.  It  has  more  ideas  for  helping  the 
handicapped  person  pfM:ked  into  Its  500 
odd  pages  than  any  book  written.  {Educa¬ 
tors,  social  workers,  and  recreation  spe¬ 
cialists  will  find  Adapted  Phy$ical  Educa¬ 
tion  most  worthwhile. — Carl  E.  Willooobe 

Education  in  England:  The  National 
System  and  How  It  Works.  By  W.  P. 
Alexander.  N.  Y.  St.  Martin’s  Press.  1954. 
$2.50 

Students  of  international  education  will 
find  in  this  new  book  a  full  and  detailed 
description  of  the  educational  system  in 
England  and  Wales.  Dr.  Alezcmder,  Sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Association  of  Education 
Committees,  explains  how  power  is  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  control  of  the  education 
service  and  how  the  machinery  works 
readily  and  smoothly  with  a  fiexibility 


which  enables  it  to  cope  with  great  diffi¬ 
culties.  Such  aspects  of  contemporary 
education  as  the  relationships  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Education  and  the  Local  Educa¬ 
tion  Authorities,  the  plan  and  purpose  of 
the  Teachers’  Association,  the  place  of  the 
Universities,  and  the  status  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Schools  are  covered.  The  finan¬ 
cial  structure  of  English  education  is  ex¬ 
plained  as  well  as  such  topics  as  school 
maintenance  and  management,  and  the 
training  and  employment  of  teachers. — 
William  P.  Sears 

Breakthrough  on  the  Color  Front.  By 
Lee  Nichols.  N.  Y.  Random  House.  1954. 
$3.50 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  in  writing 
about  this  volume,  said  “This  book  records 
the  first  truly  effective  step  that  has  been 
made  in  implementing  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.”  The  book  is  a  full  and 
complete  story  of  one  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  developments  in  modem  American 
society.  Racial  tensions  in  the  Armed 
Forces  have  had  a  long  and  ugly  history, 
but  the  last  decade  has  witnessed  a  great 
change  in  military  policy  and  practice. 
Despite  bitter  resistance  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  have  moved  toward  racial  inte¬ 
gration.  The  steps  leading  to  this  new 
and  democratic  achievement  are  objective¬ 
ly  told  in  this  volume.  Today,  integration 
is  the  firm  policy  of  every  branch  of  the 
military — William  P.  Sears 


The  Weaknesses  American  Education 

By  FREDERICK  MAYER 
University  of  Redlands,  Redlands,  California 


I 

The  basic  inadequacies  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education  are  part  of  our 
faith  in  size  and  bigness.  In  the 
realm  of  politics  bigness  and  strength 
may  be  a  sign  of  power;  in  the  field  of 
technology  gigantic  machines  may  aid 
progress,  but  in  the  field  of  education 
bigness  alone  is  a  doubtful  good.  Per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  best  systems  of  educa¬ 
tion  developed  in  Athens,  a  relatively 
small  community,  when  measured  by 
the  standards  of  the  large  American 
cities.  This  does  not  imply  that  big¬ 
ness  alone  is  incompatible  with  a  great 
system  of  education,  rather  that  other 
factors  may  be  more  important  in  the 
development  of  education. 

Real  power,  as  Toynbee  indicates  in 
his  Study  of  History,  is  not  quantitative, 
hut  qualitative.  The  most  successful 
nations  have  realized  that  the  greatest 
challenge  is  not  along  material,  but 
along  spiritual  lines.  Real  power  in¬ 
volves  a  knowledge  of  limitation  and  a 
stress  upon  the  things  that  matter  most, 
instead  of  an  idolization  of  the  transi¬ 
tory’  and  the  ephemeral  aspects  of  life. 

We  should  not  underrate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  technology’  and  the  significance 
of  a  sound  material  foundation  for  edu¬ 
cation.  In  countries  like  Egv'pt,  Iran 
and  Spain  where  poverty  prevails,  edu¬ 
cation  has  made  relatively  little  prog¬ 
ress.  The  common  people  are  so  occu¬ 
pied  with  just  existing  and  making  a 
livelihood  that  the  life  of  reason  is  left 
to  the  few,  who  usually  develop  para¬ 
sitical  tendencies.  Because  of  our  tech¬ 
nological  proficiency  we  have  developed 
scientific  institutes  like  the  California 


Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  which 
rank  among  the  best  in  the  world.  Our 
buildings  and  our  equipment,  particu¬ 
larly  in  science,  evoke  the  respect  and 
often  envy'  of  educators  in  other  nations. 

But  buildings  are  not  the  substance 
of  education.  W^e  tend  to  forget  that 
the  person  is  the  creator  of  education 
and  that  material  goods  and  techniques 
are  secondary.  The  temptations  of 
education  are  the  same  as  those  of  re¬ 
ligion.  In  both  fields  the  vitality  of  the 
spirit  is  often  overkioked  and  instead 
the  institution  and  the  material  sur¬ 
roundings  are  extolled;  education  like 
religion  depends  on  a  living  inspiration, 
on  an  ever-deepening  vision  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  man. 

Too  often  teachers  are  evaluated  by 
quantitative  standards.  For  example, 
in  college  they  are  asked  how  many  stu¬ 
dents  have  you  attracted?  How  many 
scholarly  organizations  have  you  joined? 
How  many  books  and  articles  have  you 
written?  How  many  degrees  do  you 
possess?  All  these  qualifications  are 
superficial.  A  great  teacher  may  never 
write  a  Ixxik  and  have  only  a  B.A.  de¬ 
gree,  he  may  not  be  the  most  popular 
instructor  and  yet  his  influence  may  be 
vast.  In  academic  life  the  tendency  is 
to  fill  the  life  of  the  instructor  w'ith 
committee  meetings  and  to  burden  him 
with  large  classes.  How  will  he  have 
enough  time  to  think?  How  will  he 
be  able  to  do  creative  research  and  crea¬ 
tive  teaching? 

Administrators,  in  making  out  their 
budget,  frequently  are  more  concerned 
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with  the  maintenance  of  buildings  than 
with  the  salaries  of  instructors.  In 
times  of  depression  too  many  buildings 
become  a  burden  to  the  college,  and 
they  result  in  even  lower  wages  for  the 
teacher.  Football  coaches  in  many  uni¬ 
versities  receive  more  money  than  the 
president  of  the  institution.  Certainly 
football  has  its  place  in  the  educative 
scheme,  but  it  must  never  become  the 
central  concern  of  education. 

When  new  courses  are  proposed  to 
administrators  their  first  thought  is: 
How  much  money  will  these  courses 
cost?  To  be  forever  conscious  of  money, 
indicates  a  disrespect  for  education  and 
a  materialistic  philosophy  of  life.  To 
be  sure,  the  colleges  are  caught  between 
rising  costs  and  dwindling  endowments, 
but  they  cannot  appeal  to  the  public  if 
they  only  think  in  terms  of  expediency, 
instead  of  stressing  the  long-range 
values  of  education. 

On  the  primary  and  secondary  level 
classes  are  still  too  large  and  the  teach¬ 
er  has  to  instruct  too  many  hours.  The 
result  is  that  his  teaching  will  often  be 
mediocre  and  utterly  pedestrian.  When 
he  gets  home,  he  will  be  so  exhausted 
that  he  is  in  no  mood  to  read  serious 
books  or  to  engage  in  weighty  intellec¬ 
tual  discussions.  School  boards  often 
will  try  to  save  money  by  eliminating 
guidance  and  psychiatric  facilities;  here 
again  economy  is  foolish  and  ill-advised; 
for  among  the  important  services  of 
education  are  those  which  are  regarded 
as  “frills”  by  the  outside. 

A  symptom  of  our  materialistic  phi¬ 
losophy  is  the  tendency  to  underrate 
the  importance  of  the  teacher.  In  many 
communities  the  teacher  occupies  an 
inferior  place.  He  ranks  far  lower  than 
the  banker,  the  physician,  the  lawyer, 
the  corporation  counsel  or  even  the 
motion  picture  star.  Does  not  his  pro¬ 


fession  lack  glamour?  Is  he  not  under¬ 
paid?  Are  not  the  most  important  les¬ 
sons  learnt  after  we  leave  school?  Does 
not  the  teacher  have  an  ivory-tower 
view  of  life?  Too  many  communities 
evaluate  individuals  by  their  posses¬ 
sions,  by  material  success  instead  of 
their  social  and  intellectual  contribu¬ 
tions. 

Yet  when  we  stress  activity  for  the 
sake  of  activity,  success  for  the  sake  of 
success,  we  succumb  to  unstable  idols, 
as  Thoreau  already  realized.  We  be¬ 
come  mechanized  human  beings  who 
have  lost  the  joy  of  living  and  who  lack 
genuine  individuality.  We  succumb  to 
slogans  and  are  guided  by  social  approv¬ 
al.  We  are  afraid  to  develop  unique¬ 
ness,  for  fear  that  our  neighbor  may 
disapprove  and  may  regard  us  as  being 
strange  and  different.  In  short,  we  be¬ 
come  Babbitts. 

The  tragedy  of  Babbitt,  as  Sinclair 
Lewis  pointed  out,  is  that  he  a  stereo- 
tvped  human  being.  To  him  Zenith  is 
the  center  of  the  world,  the  real  estate 
profession  the  greatest  profession,  his 
party  is  the  only  party,  and  his  religion 
the  only  genuine  form  of  spirituality. 
He  respects  others  when  they  are  suc¬ 
cessful  and  despises  them  when  they 
fail.  This  attitude  creates  a  lonely 
human  being,  who  is  governed  by  his 
fears  and  suspicions,  rather  than  by 
positive  drives. 

In  adult  life  we  all  have  to  make  de¬ 
cisions  which  may  cost  us  our  comfort, 
but  save  our  integrity.  Take  tbe  dilem¬ 
ma  of  Martin  Arrowsmith  in  Lewis’s 
great  novel.  Before  the  book  ended, 
Martin  had  married  a  woman  who  had 
all  the  material  advantages.  Her  ambi¬ 
tion  was  to  make  a  society  man  out  of 
Arrowsmith.  But  Arrowsmith  was  a 
scientist  with  a  passion  for  research  and 
he  cared  little  for  social  climbing  and 
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for  small  talk.  She  did  not  mind  his 
scientific  success  and  was  rather  proud 
of  him,  as  long  as  he  paid  attention  to 
her  and  her  friends.  When  he  spent 
more  and  more  time  in  the  laboratory 
she  felt  abused.  Had  she  not  provided 
Martin  with  material  comfort?  Had 
she  not  even  built  a  laboratory  for  him? 
But  Arrowsmith  felt  that  he  could  not 
combine  scientific  investigation  with  a 
prolific  social  life,  that  his  existence  of 
ease  was  undermining  his  integrity,  and 
so  he  left  her  and  started  a  new  labora¬ 
tory  with  another  brilliant  young  scien¬ 
tist. 

Very  often  in  life  we  have  to  make 
a  choice  between  material  success  and 
creativity.  Martin  Arrowsmith  chose 
wisely,  for  he  realized  that  he  would 
have  been  dissatisfied  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  would  have  been  untrue  to 
himself,  had  he  accepted  an  existence 
of  luxury  and  comfort. 

II 

In  our  educational  institutions  we 
often  emphasize  trivial  activities.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  the  school  merely  becomes  a 
social  center.  Serious  studies  are  neg¬ 
lected;  intellectual  depth  is  not  requir¬ 
ed;  co-eds  will  only  be  interested  in 
getting  a  man,  the  boys  will  mainly  be 
interested  in  joining  social  organiza¬ 
tions.  This  does  not  imply  that  social 
adjustment  should  be  neglected  in  edu¬ 
cation,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be 
one  of  the  central  concerns  of  our 
schools;  but  when  it  becomes  an  end 
in  itself  and  when  it  prepares  the  girl 
only  for  the  life  of  a  club-woman,  and 
when  it  makes  a  Babbitt  out.of  the  boy, 
then  education  certainly  has  failed. 

In  education  our  most  serious  failings 
do  not  lie  in  our  errors,  but  in  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  we  do  not  explore  and  in  the 
potentialities  we  do  not  exhaust.  Re¬ 


cently,  an  elderly  lady  came  back  to 
college.  She  said  that  she  was  not  in¬ 
terested  in  a  degree,  she  wanted  to  take 
"unessential”  subjects  like  philosophy, 
literature,  and  anthropology.  She  had 
gone  to  college  thirty  years  ago,  but 
then  she  had  taken  snap  courses  and 
had  regarded  her  professors  as  fossils, 
who  had  no  understanding  for  modern 
youth.  At  that  time  she  had  not  let 
her  courses  interfere  with  her  social  life. 
She  had  studied  as  httle  as  possible  and 
had  cheated  on  her  examinations.  She 
had  read  few  of  her  text-books  and  had 
done  no  outside  reading.  Later  she 
found  out  how  much  she  had  missed 
and  how  abysmally  ignorant  she  was. 
Now  at  last  she  could  go  back  to  college 
and  really  receive  an  education. 

Her  case  illustrates  what  a  mistake 
we  make  when  we  concentrate  on  im¬ 
mediacy  and  when  we  do  not  explore 
the  full  possibihties  of  education. 

Athleticism  often  is  a  road-block  to 
education.  This  does  not  mean  that 
football  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
curriculum  or  that  Bowl  games  should 
be  abandoned.  Football,  after  all,  lends 
color  to  American  education.  But  it 
should  not  become  a  Leviathan.  When 
coaches  tell  their  players,  their  studies 
are  insignificant  and  that  their  main 
task  in  college  is  to  make  the  team  and 
to  win  ball  games,  then  education  is 
being  undermined.  When  schools  ap¬ 
ply  different  standards  to  athletes  than 
to  non-athletes,  educators  have  the  right 
to  be  indignant.  When  the  desire  to 
win  becomes  fanactical  and  fair  play  is 
neglected,  football  ceases  to  have  a  crea¬ 
tive  function  in  education.  We  should 
use  athletics  to  imbue  our  students  with 
a  sense  of  honor,  to  develop  a  genuine 
team  spirit,  and  resp)ect  for  our  oppo¬ 
nents.  Some  of  the  best  teaching  today 
is  being  done  by  coaches,  who  are  close 
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to  their  players  and  who  see  the  moral 
values  of  athletics. 

The  central  function  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  is  to  develop  brilhant 
teachers  with  a  sense  of  vocation.  But 
in  many  institutions  teaching  occupies 
a  secondary  place;  instead  research  is 
emphasized.  Promotion  is  given  for 
brilliant  research  and  writing,  rather 
than  for  outstanding  teaching.  Gradu¬ 
ate  schools  turn  out  scholars  who  have 
qualifications  for  everything  but  teach¬ 
ing,  and  who  regard  the  class-room  as 
a  secondary  field  of  activity.  The  rou¬ 
tine  and  the  traditionafism  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  profession  lead  to  mediocre 
teaching.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  col¬ 
lege  instructors  to  use  the  same  notes 
for  ten  years  and  to  tell  the  same  jokes 
to  every  entering  class.  On  the  primary 
and  secondary  level,  less  repetition  pre¬ 
vails,  but  here  not  enough  serious  intel¬ 
lectual  work  is  being  done  and  the 
teacher  often  does  not  keep  up  with  his 
own  field  or  with  the  developments  in 
general  culture. 

Excessive  specialization  creates  nar¬ 
row  interests  and  narrow  teachers.  Ed¬ 
ucation  can  only  become  meaningful 
when  it  transcends  departmental  fines. 
Yet  our  theses  and  dissertations  often 
deal  with  insignificant  points  of  scholar¬ 
ship.  In  the  liberal  arts  specialization 
creates  the  archeologist  of  knowledge, 
who  all  his  fife  studies  the  syntax  of 
Chaucer;  in  the  field  of  education  it 
creates  a  concern  regarding  black-board 
administration  or  how  to  teach  the  play¬ 
ing  of  marbles. 

Liberal  arts  professors  lately  have 
specialized  in  attacking  the  schools  of 
education.  Certainly,  education  courses 
could  have  more  content  and  could  be 
taught  in  a  more  imaginative  manner, 
but  the  same  attacks  can  be  made 
against  the  liberal  arts,  which  often 


stress  the  obsolete  and  the  obsolescent, 
and  which  frequently  are  dominated  by 
grammarians.  It  should  also  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  science  of  education  is 
of  recent  origin,  and  hence  tends 
towards  extremes.  But  already  the  field 
of  education,  especially  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  new  primary  schools,  has 
made  a  major  contribution  to  American 
civilization. 

At  the  University  of  London,  the 
graduate  school  of  education  emphasizes 
history,  sociology  and  philosophy  of 
education  rather  than  methods  courses. 
In  the  United  States  we  often  over¬ 
emphasize  methodology,  instead  of  phi¬ 
losophy.  A  better  balance  between  the 
two  fields  is  desirable.  A  wider  cul¬ 
tural  background  should  be  given  to  the 
future  teacher;  at  the  same  time,  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy  and  actual  practice  in 
teaching  should  be  stressed  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  for  a  university  career.  The 
more  we  develop  an  inter-departmental 
approach,  the  more  education  will  pros¬ 
per. 

In  Greece,  the  ideal  of  education  was 
preparation  for  a  leisure  time  existence. 
Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  valued  the  fife 
of  contemplation  and  they  had  disdain 
for  manual  activity.  To  apply  theories 
concretely  would  only  disturb  the  sub¬ 
lime  atmosphere  of  reason.  Scientific 
experimentation  thus  was  less  important 
than  understanding  the  principles  of 
science.  To  know,  meant  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  ultimate  purposes,  rather  than 
the  control  of  nature. 

This  attitude  had  both  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  The  advantage  was 
that  man’s  curiosity  was  stirred  and  his 
natural  philosophic  impulses  were  stim¬ 
ulated;  the  fife  of  reason  was  treasured 
as  never  before  in  civilization.  The  dis¬ 
advantage  was  that  empirical  science 
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was  neglected  and  that  mechanical  in¬ 
ventions  were  overlooked. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  gone 
to  the  other  extreme.  We  have  added 
so  many  subjects  to  our  educative  pro¬ 
cess,  that  often  the  liberal  arts  are  lost, 
and  facts  rather  than  values  are  culti¬ 
vated.  The  result  is  that  a  B.A.  may 
mean  anything;  it  may  have  been 
gained  studying  physical  education  or 
philosophy,  home-economics  or  French. 
In  graduate  school  we  find  serious  gaps 
in  the  sciences,  philosophy,  and,  above 
all,  general  education.  Some  of  our 
graduate  students  do  not  know  how  to 
think  well  or  clearly,  how  to  express 
themselves  orally,  and  how  to  think 
analytically. 

The  cash  values  of  education  are 
over-emphasized.  Certainly,  vocational 
efficiency  is  one  of  the  main  aims  of 
education.  But  when  the  student  is 
only  interested  in  the  shortest  road  to 
success,  in  getting  through  high  school 
and  college,  in  not  exploring  his  esthe¬ 
tic  interests — then  he  becomes  a  spe¬ 
cialized  barbarian,  who  will  be  mainly 
concerned  with  the  accumulation  of 
material  goods.  We  can  have  all  the 
ear-marks  of  being  educated,  including 
a  college  degree  or  even  a  Ph.D.  and 
be  remarkably  ignorant  and  unculti¬ 
vated.  The  painter  Kokoschka  said  to  his 
students  that  he  would  not  teach  them 
how  to  paint,  but  how  "to  see  again — a 
capacity  which  modern  man  has  lost". 
Is  it  not  our  function  as  teachers  to  en¬ 
courage  vision  and  sensitivity,  so  that 
the  student  will  become  aware  of  his 
own  possibilities  and  the  potentialities 
of  life  around  him? 

Without  sensitivity,  without  the 
power  to  experience  deeply,  we  shall 
be  slaves  to  convention.  We  shall  all 
read  the  same  best  sellers  and  applaud 
the  same  composers  and  listen  to  the 


same  famous  lectures.  Fashion  will 
govern  our  existence,  we  will  imitate 
our  neighbor  without  becoming  con¬ 
scious  of  our  own  individuahty. 

Real  education  demands  a  passion 
for  knowledge  and  creativity.  Yet  too 
often  we  leave  the  class-room  utterly 
uninspired;  we  are  bored  by  the  lec¬ 
tures,  bored  by  the  discussions,  and  in¬ 
dignant  about  the  tests.  We  read  the 
text  superficially  and  we  wonder  how 
anyone  could  write  so  mechanically  and 
monotonously.  Objective  tests  exag¬ 
gerate  the  importance  of  specific  knowl¬ 
edge.  For  example  in  literature  courses 
we  are  asked  about  Beowulf s  sword  or 
the  behavior  of  the  clerk  of  Oxford  in 
The  Canterbury  Tales.  In  philosophy 
we  have  to  know  who  wrote  The  World 
as  Will  and  Idea  and  what  Kant  meant 
by  synthetic  a  priori.  Objective  tests 
become  ridiculous  when  they  are  in  the 
true  and  false  form.  This  way,  empty 
memorization  is  encouraged  and  we 
usually  forget  the  material  after  the 
final  examination. 

This  does  not  imply  that  factual 
knowledge  can  be  overlooked  in  educa¬ 
tion.  Without  factual  knowledge  our 
opinions  will  be  vague  and  our  judg¬ 
ments  superficial,  and  we  will  become 
subject  to  prejudice  and  bias.  Due  re¬ 
gard  for  facts  is  imperative  if  the 
sciences  are  to  progress.  But,  as  White- 
head  pointed  out  in  Science  and  the 
Modern  World,  facts  cannot  be  isolated 
from  values;  facts  are  related  with  each 
other  and  they  form  a  continuum. 
WTiat  matters  then  ultimately  in  educa¬ 
tion  are  not  facts,  but  relationships. 
When  facts  are  illuminated  by  values, 
they  become  alive  and  concrete,  and 
they  tend  to  transform  human  existence. 

The  purpose  of  education  is  to  give 
us  a  profound  factual  background  so 
that  we  can  choose  wisely  among  various 
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values.  Mere  facts  are  abandoned;  the 
past  merges  into  the  present;  objectivity 
and  subjectivity  are  combined. 

The  great  teacher  translates  ideal 
into  actuahty.  Thus  when  he  tells  us 
about  Spanish  civilization  we  actually 
feel  the  presence  of  Don  Quixote  and 
Unamuno,  and  we  actually  see  the 
paintings  of  El  Greco.  In  studying 
French  civilization  we  become  skeptics 
with  Montaigne,  mystics  with  Pascal, 
satirists  with  Voltaire,  lovers  of  nature 
with  Chateaubriand,  romantics  with 
Rousseau,  and  existentalists  with  Jean 
Paul  Sartre.  In  becoming  acquainted 
with  German  civilization  we  become 
rationists  with  Lobnitz,  part  of  the  en¬ 
lightenment  with  Lessing,  part  of  uni¬ 
versal  culture  with  Goethe,  pietists  with 
Francke,  melancholy  romantics  with 
Heine,  and  humanists  with  Thomas 
Mann.  Culture  and  education  fail 
when  they  only  appeal  to  the  intellect, 
they  must  give  us  emotional  intensity. 
They  must  fill  every  fibre  of  our  being. 

Yet  how  many  college  graduates  de¬ 
velop  this  type  of  emotional  intensity? 
How  many  ever  read  serious  books? 
How  many  have'  a  deep  interest  in  cul¬ 
ture?  As  Middletown  and  Middletown 
in  Transition  indicate,  the  businessman 
is  too  busy  making  money  and  getting 
ahead,  while  his  wife  takes  only  a  dilet¬ 
tante  interest  in  cultural  affairs.  She 
may  listen  to  a  lecture  on  Chinese  Art, 
or  French  philosophy  or  contemporary 
England,  she  may  read  the  best  sellers,, 
but  in  most  cases  she  is  more  interested 
in  impressing  her  friends  than  in  devel¬ 
oping  a  genuine  interest  in  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

When  we  think  of  the  wide  educa¬ 
tional  background  of  Jefferson  and  com¬ 
pare  his  knowledge  with  the  shallow 
preparation  of  many  contemporary  lead¬ 
ers,  we  cannot  be  too  satisfied  with  the 


success  of  education.  The  task  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  both  to  develop  cultured  and 
intelligent  leaders  and  an  appreciative 
audience.  Without  intelligent  leaders, 
culture  lacks  direction;  without  a  cul¬ 
tivated  audience  culture  lacks  substance 
and  the  means  of  support. 

Part  of  the  weaknesses  of  contem¬ 
porary  education  can  be  traced  to  the 
decline  of  philosophy.  As  we  have  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  specialized,  phi¬ 
losophy  has  lost  its  place  of  eminence 
in  the  college  curriculum.  In  the  high 
schools  the  student  is  not  even  on 
speaking  terms  with  philosophy.  Often 
he  graduates  without  developing  a  con¬ 
structive  view  of  life  and  without  being 
conscious  of  the  values  fundamental  in 
civilization. 

'The  philosopher  bears  part  of  the 
blame.  Too  often  he  merely  imitates 
the  scientists  and  regards  his  field  as 
another  form  of  specialization.  Too 
often  the  student  is  merely  introduced 
to  the  history  of  philosophy;  too  fre¬ 
quently  philosophy  becomes  merely  an 
exercise  in  classification  so  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  knows  that  James  was  a  pragma¬ 
tist,  Russell  a  realist,  and  Berkeley  an 
idealist.  In  many  cases  abstraction 
rather  than  concreteness  is  prized  by 
the  professional  philosopher,  who  feels 
that  obscurity  is  a  sign  of  greatness. 

The  paramount  need  in  philosophy 
is  to  develop  individuality.  It  should 
be  the  most  dramatic  study  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  yet  frequently  it  is  the  most 
boring,  and  completely  unrelated  to  the 
life  and  interests  of  the  student.  It 
ought  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  the 
present,  rather  than  the  glories  of  a 
faded  past.  It  ought  to  make  ethical 
religious  and  educational  problems  cen¬ 
tral,  rather  than  technical  problems 
dealing  with  the  theory  of  knowledge 
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and  the  search  for  reality  or  unreality. 
It  ought  to  develop  an  affirmative  and 
spiritual  view  of  hfe  and  society  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  so  that  he  will  be¬ 
come  more  sensitive,  more  tolerant,  and 
more  creative. 

Education  can  only ,  flourish  in  an 
environment  of  freedom.  When  coer¬ 
cion  prevails,  knowledge  declines. 
When  free  inquiry  is  curbed,  the  closed 
mind  is  created.  Freedom  may  be  a 


luxury  in  times  of  crisis,  but  it  is  a 
luxury  which  we  cannot  abandon.  The 
best  safeguard  for  democracy  is  the 
universahzation  of  education,  so  that 
all  can  have  equal  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  regardless  of  race,  creed  or 
nationality.  For  Jefferson  was  pro¬ 
foundly  right  when  he  said:  “If  a  na¬ 
tion  expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free,  in 
a  state  of  civilization,  it  expects  what 
never  was  and  never  will  be.” 


CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 

Reviewed  by  PAUL  ZANKOWICH 
Teacher,  East  Meadow  Public  Schools 
(On  Military  Leave) 


"White  Mane.  By  Albert  Lamorisee. 
N.  Y.  E.  P.  Dutton.  1954.  $2.75 

Here  is  a  grand  book  for  young  readers 
who  love  horses.  WTilte  Mane  is  the  lead¬ 
er  of  a  herd  of  wild  horses  inhabiting  a 
spit  of  ianrl  off  the  southern  coast  of 
France.  Rough  horse — herders  are  hound¬ 
ing  these  animals.  A  little  flsherboy,  Fol- 
co.  finally  rescues  White  Mane  in  a  most 
difficult  and  harrowing  experience.  The 
text  is  illustrated  by  some  magnificent 
phoNtgmphs  taken  frf>m  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  which  bears  the  siime  name. 

Horses  Across  the  Ages.  Written  and 
Illustrated  by  .leanne  Mellin.  N.  Y.  E.  P. 
Dutton.  1954.  $3.50 

Here  is  a  most  engaging  and  informa¬ 
tive  history  of  horses  down  through  the 
ages.  The  author  begins  with  the  great 


battle  horses  of  the  Assyrians  in  2000  B.C. 
and  carries  the  story  of  horses  down  to 
the  present  day.  A  most  informative  and 
fascinating  volume. 

Hansel  and  Oretel.  By  the  Brothers 
Grimm.  Madeline.  By  Ludwig  Bemel- 
mans  Hi.  Hoi  Three  in  a  Bow.  By 
Louise  Woodcick.  N.  Y.  Simon  and 
Schuster.  1954.  24  cents  each. 

Tliese  are  three  of  the  latest  additions 
to  the  “Golden  Library”  published  by 
Simon  and  Schuster.  The  price  is  unbe¬ 
lievably  low  and  the  books  are  most  color¬ 
ful  and  attractive.  This  is  a  series  that 
librarians  in  community  recreation  cen¬ 
ters,  summer  camps,  and  in  public  and 
school  libraries  will  want  to  stock  in 
quantity. 


The  New  Patterson  Test  or  Study  Exercise 
on  the  United  States  Constitution 

By  RAYMOND  G.  PATTERSON 
One  hundred  objective  type  questions  to  bring  out  the 
important  facts  in  our  Constitution.  Can  be  used  as  a 
worksheet  to  direct  study  or  as  an  examination. 

Specimen  copy,  25c ;  in  quantity,  1  Oc  each 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 

HINGHAM  MASS. 


PINKING  SHEARS 

Only  $1.95  postpaid.  Chromium  plated, 
precision  made.  Manufacturer's  overstock. 
Guaranteed  $7.95  value  or  money  refunded. 

Order  by  mail.  Lincoln  Surplus  Sales, 
1704  Far  well  Avenue,  Chicago  26,  Illinois. 


The  Kindergarten  in  America 

By  WILLIAM  C.  KIESSEL,  JR. 

24  Cleveland  Street,  Bergenfield,  New  Jersey 

This  past  September  approximate-  when,  in  1851,  he  began  lecturing  and 
ly  1,473,000  children  entered  pubhshing  articles  on  the  merits  and 
thousands  of  kindergartens  scat-  principles  of  preschool  education, 
tered  throughout  the  United  States.  Although  Froebel  had  not  approved 
Yet  less  than  100  years  ago  the  kinder-  of  w'omen  as  teachers,  it  was  for  a  wife 
garten  did  not  exist  in  America.  The  and  mother,  Mrs.  Carl  Schurz,  to  open 
story  of  its  formation  and  growth  is  a  the  first  kindergarten  in  the  United 
fascinating  page  in  the  annals  of  the  States.  As  a  young  girl  of  sixteen, 
educational  history  of  our  country.  Margarethe  Meyer  had  taken  lecture 
The  name  kindergarten  —  a  type  of  courses  from  Froebel  in  Hamburg, 
school  founded  by  Friedrich  Wilhelm  After  her  marriage  to  Carl  Schurz,  a 
Froebel  in  Bad  Blankenburg,  Germany  political  exile,  she  lived  in  Philadelphia 
in  1837  —  is  commonly  used  to  desig-  for  several  years  and  then  settled  in 
nate  any  school  for  children  between  Watertown,  Wisconsin.  There,  in  No- 
four  and  six  years  of  age.  Froebel  vember  1856,  Mrs.  Schurz  opened  a 
visuahzed  children  growing  like  plants  kindergarten  for  her  daughter  Agatha 
in  the  congenial  environment  of  the  and  for  four  children  of  friends  and 
garden  and,  therefore,  named  the  relatives. 

school  “Kinder”  for  "children”  and  “gar-  This  school  was  a  spontaneous  out- 
ten”,  for  “garden”.  flowing  of  her  own  kindergarten  experi- 

Froebel,  a  pupil  of  Pestalozzi,  harked  ences  and  though  it  only  lasted  for  a 
back  to  the  ideas  of  Rousseau  but,  un-  relatively  brief  time  —  until  Carl 
like  Rousseau,  he  held  that  children  Schurz  was  appointed  Minister  to 
should  receive  social  experience  early  Spain  —  today  a  tablet  marks  the 
in  hfe.  Accordingly  he  planned  the  building  near  Memorial  Park  on  North 
kindergarten  as  a  minature  society  in  Second  Street  in  Watertown  where  the 
which  the  child  would  be  sociahzed  first  kindergarten  in  America  was  con- 
through  participating  whole-heartedly  ducted. 

in  group  plays  and  games.  From  1837  The  introduction  of  the  kindergarten 
until  1849  Froebel  estabhshed  kinder-  is  generally  credited  to  two  major  influ- 
gartens  and  teachers  training  schools  ences;  the  small  group  of  cultured 
throughout  Germany  but  the  movement  German  exiles  who  arrived  in  America 
was  not  generally  accepted.  after  the  Prussian  Revolution  of  1848, 

In  1849  an  edict  was  passed  forbid-  and  to  Elizabeth  Peabody,  William  T. 
ding  the  further  establishment  of  kin-  Harris  and  other  active  members  of  the 
dergartens  and  Froebel  prophesied  that  Concord  School  of  Philosophy.  From 
only  in  democratic  America  would  his  1856  until  1870  more  than  ten  kin- 
idea  find  fullest  expression  and  accept-  dergartens  were  organized  under  private 
ance.  It  was  Johannes  Kraus,  a  pupil  auspices  in  various  German  speaking 
of  Froebel,  who  first  propagated  the  communities  in  the  United  States, 
idea  of  a  kindergarten  in  America  Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody,  the  oldest 
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of  three  famous  sisters,  has  been  called  Madam  Matilda  Kriege  and  her  daugh- 
“the  grandmother  of  the  kindergarten  ter  Alma  as  instructors.  The  first  two 
in  America."  Born  in  1804  and  for-  students  were  Lucy  Wheelock  and  Kate 
mer  school  teacher,  lecturer  and  pub-  Douglass  Wiggins  (author  of  Rebecca 
lisher,  Elizabeth  Peabody  first  became  of  Sunny  Brook  Farm'),  who  later  be- 
influenced  with  Froebel’s  educational  came  influential  apostles  of  the  kinder- 
theories  in  1859.  After  conversations  garten  philosophy.  The  second  train- 
with  Mrs.  Schurz  and  with  the  urging  ing  school  in  America  was  opened  in 
of  Henry  Barnard,  first  United  States  New  York  City  at  Gramercy  Park  in 
Commissioner  of  Education,  she  opened  October,  1873  by  Marie  Boelte  and 
a  kindergarten  on  Pinckney  Street  in  John  Kraus  and  sponsored  by  Henriette 
Boston  in  1861.  This  was  the  first  B.  Haines. 

kindergarten  in  the  United  States  for  Marie  Boelte  had  studied  with  Froe- 
English  speaking  children.  One  of  the  bel’s  widow  and  later  taught  in  the 
first  pupils  was  Maud,  the  daughter  of  Froebel  Union  in  Hamburg.  In  1872 
Julia  Ward  Howe.  she  arrived  in  America  and  shortly  after 

At  the  age  of  fifty-six,  Elizabeth  Pea-  at  a  National  Education  Association 
bodv  began  an  entirely  new  career  aided  Meeting  in  Boston  met  John  Kraus 
by  her  sister  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  whom  she  married.  He  resigned  his 
famous  educator,  Horace  Mann.  In  position  with  the  United  States  Depart- 
Elizabeth’s  own  words:  “Kindergartning  nient  of  Education  and  together  Marie 
was  not  a  craft  but  a  religion,  not  an  ^nd  John  Kraus  opened  the  Normal 
avocation,  but  a  vocation  from  on  high”.  Training  Kindergarten  Seminary  which. 
Her  teachings  were  based  on  a  belief  through  the  years,  was  attended  by 
in  the  underlying  unity  in  nature,  hundreds  who  later  formed  their  own 
which  is  God,  with  religious  training  schools.  It  is  estimated  over  2,000 
as  a  fundamental  principle.  She  also  children  came  under  the  influence  of 
stressed  the  importance  of  pleasant  sur-  teachers  trained  by  Marie  and  John 
roundings,  self-activity,  and  physical  Kraus.  In  1877  they  published  the 
training  in  the  development  of  the  two  volume  Kindergarten  Guide  which 
child.  For  a  time  preschool  education  served  for  years  as  the  textbook  for  pre- 
was  known  as  “The  Peabody  System."  school  education. 

Although  successful,  Elizabeth  Pea-  In  the  meantime,  Elizabeth  Peabody 
body,  feared  she  was  not  completely  had  returned  to  America  via  England 
in  accord  with  Froebel’s  theories  so,  where  she  had  organized  the  Froebel 
financed  by  Charlotte  Cushman  the  Union  and  reopened  the  first  public 
actress,  she  closed  the  school  in  1867  kindergarten  with  Mary  J.  Garland,  a 
for  a  year’s  visit  in  Germany.  For  a  Canadian,  as  her  assistant.  To  call  the 
time  she  studied  with  Baroness  von  school  free  would  be  more  accurate  be- 
Marenholz  Bulow  in  her  training  school  cause  it  was  supported  by  gifts  from 
in  Berlin  and  later  attended  lectures  by  public  minded  citizens.  The  city  of 
Emma  J.  C.  Marwedel  at  Hamburg  and  Boston  was  unwilling  at  that  time  to 
Hannover.  accept  the  responsibility  of  the  school 

While  Elizabeth  was  studying  the  because  it  believed  the  kindergarten 
kindergarten  system  at  first  hand  her  was  for  the  benefit  of  a  favored  few  and 
sister,  Mary  Mann  opened  the  first  also  was  alarmed  at  the  prospective  cost 
training  school  in  Boston  in  1868  with  of  adopting  the  system.  Mrs.  Pauline 
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Agassiz  Shaw,  therefore,  sustained  at 
her  own  expense,  this  school  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  others  that  were  estabhshed. 

The  idea  of  the  kindergarten  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  catch  on.  Philanthropically 
minded  people  saw'  the  value  of  a  pre¬ 
school  program  designed  to  make  the 
transition  from  home  to  school  less  for¬ 
midable  particularly  for  children  living 
in  the  thickly  settled  sections  of  large 
cities.  Kindergartens  began  to  be 
founded  by  private  groups,  churches, 
missions,  and  social  settlements.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Peabody  devoted  her  time  to  lec¬ 
turing  and  writing  and  in  furthering 
the  programs  of  the  Froebel  Unions 
which  she  continued  to  establish  in  the 
leading  cities  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 
But  the  kindergarten  system  still  re¬ 
mained  an  individual  endeavor  financed 
by  private  citizens  and  philanthropic 
groups. 

In  1872,  Susan  Elizabeth  Blow, 
wished  to  open  a  public  kindergarten 
in  St.  Louis,  and  broached  the  subject 
to  William  T.  Harris  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Harris,  born  in  Connecticut 
in  1835,  had  been  reared  during  the 
years  of  the  New  England  crusade  for 
public  schools  and  later  had  studied 
idealistic  philosophy  and  pedagogy  in 
Germany.  An  exponent  of  German 
idealism,  he  was  not  an  educational 
pioneer  but  an  expositor  of  the  best 
already  known  and  thought  in  his  field. 
Convinced  of  the  validity  of  the  kinder- 
ten  principle,  he  encouraged  Elizabeth 
Blow’s  idea  but  suggested  that  she  first 
attend  the  Normal  Training  Kindergar¬ 
ten  Seminary  in  New  York  City. 

Susan  Blow  returned  to  St.  Louis  in 
1873  and  that  year  opened  the  first 
public  kindergarten  in  the  United  States 
in  the  Des  Peres  School  in  Carondelet, 
a  suburb  of  St.  Louis.  She  was  an 
instinctive  leader  with  strong  personal 
powers,  a  broad  cultural  background. 


and  a  love  for  children.  The  following 
year  Susan  Blow  turned  over  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  to  others  and  opened  a  train¬ 
ing  school  for  future  teachers.  This 
school  played  a  significant  part  in  the 
history  of  kindergarten  education. 

Susan  Blow  undertook  to  devise 
forms  of  teaching  in  which  children 
would  be  educated  through  their  own 
spontaneous  activities.  No  corporeal 
punishment  nor  threat  nor  violent  lan¬ 
guage  was  permitted  on  the  part  of 
teachers.  They  were  required  to  treat 
children  with  the  same  kindness  which 
they  exacted  from  them  toward  each 
other.  The  training  of  those  of  kin¬ 
dergarten  age  was  to  be  by  persuasion 
and  not  by  compulsion. 

The  kindergarten  program  continued 
to  grow  with  increased  acceleration. 
Mary  Mann  and  Elizabeth  Peabody 
continued  to  issue  The  Kindergarten 
Messenger  with  Mary  doing  most  of  the 
editorial  work  since  Ehzabeth,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Luc}’  W'heelock,  was  often 
on  tour  lecturing  to  the  various  Froebel 
Unions.  In  1874  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Put¬ 
nam  organized  a  training  school  in 
Chicago.  On  May  15,  1876  Felix 
Adler  founded  the  New  York  Society 
for  Ethical  Culture  and  that  same  year 
sponsored  a  kindergarten  in  New  York 
City.  The  estabhshment  of  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  kindergartens  was  fur¬ 
ther  stimulated  by  the  demonstration 
of  kindergarten  instruction  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876. 
In  1879  the  Concord  School  of  Philoso¬ 
phy  was  formed  and  its  influential 
members  were  stalwart  supporters  of 
the  kindergarten.  Both  the  Concord 
School  and  the  kindergarten  movement 
were  greatly  strengthened  when  Will¬ 
iam  T.  Harris  moved  to  Concord  as  its 
inspirational  leader. 

Elizabeth  Peabody  had  invited  to 
America  in  1870  her  former  teacher 
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in  Hannover.  For  a  time  Emma  Mar- 
wedel  conducted  a  school  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  but  later  moved  to  California 
where  she  opened  a  kindergarten  and 
training  school  in  Los  Angeles  in  1876. 
Three  of  her  most  successful  assistants 
were  Kate  Douglass  Wiggins,  Mary 
Hoyt  and  Nettie  Stewart.  In  1878  a 
school  was  established  in  Oakland,  the 
following  year  in  Berkeley  and  in  1880 
in  San  Francisco.  In  1879  Emma 
Marwedel  organized  and  became  the 
first  president  of  The  California  Kin¬ 
dergarten  Union.  Known  as  the  Apos¬ 
tle  of  Froebelianism  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Emma  Marwedel  also  promul¬ 
gated  the  ideas  of  Sequin,  Preyer  and 
other  advanced  educational  philoso¬ 
phers. 

In  1880  there  were  an  estimated 
400  kindergartens  in  30  different  states 
and  kindergarten  training  schools  were 
organized  in  10  different  cities  across 
America.  The  Pacific  Coast  continued 
to  grow  faster  in  the  development  of 
kindergartens  than  the  East.  By  now 
Elizabeth  Peabody  was  in  her  eighties 
and  much  of  her  work  was  shared  by 
Elizabeth  Harrison,  Alice  E.  Fitts, 
Emilie  Poulsson  and  Marion  Langzet- 
tel.  In  California  the  program  was  ex¬ 
panding  through  the  efforts  of  Emma 
Marwedel,  Kate  Wiggins,  Nora  A. 
Smith,  Sarah  Cooper,  Caroline  M. 
Severence  and  others.  Probably  the 
first  kindergarten  endowment  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  took  place  in  California  when  in 
1882  Jane  Lathrop  Stanford  made  a 
gift  of  $100,000  to  endow  the  kinder¬ 
gartens  in  San  Francisco. 

The  first  progressive  school  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  Louisville,  Kentucky  by 
Anna  Bryan  in  1887.  Two  years  later 
Patty  Smith  Hill,  a  former  student, 
assumed  charge  of  the  training  school 
which  soon  interested  John  Dewey.  He 
approved  of  the  experimental  ‘learn  by 


doing”  philosophy  which  the  kindergar¬ 
ten  engendered.  The  furnishings  and 
equipment  of  kindergartens  were  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  the  training  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Excursions,  stories,  games  and 
handiwork  were  introduced  where  for¬ 
merly  instruction  was  more  formal  and 
conducted  by  rote  memory.  For  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  kindergarten  soft- 
balls,  spheres,  cubes,  cylinders,  building 
blocks,  paper  and  materials  for  model¬ 
ing  and  weaving  were  provided.  The 
school  recognized  creative  play  instincts, 
organized  constructively,  as  the  child’s 
way  of  learning  about  himself  and  the 
world. 

In  1891  when  William  T.  Harris 
was  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  a  Resolution  was  passed  by 
the  National  Educational  Association 
that  the  kindergarten  be  recognized  as 
part  of  all  school  systems.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  kindergarten  teachers  organ¬ 
ized  the  International  Kindergarten 
Union  which  name  was  retained  until 
1930  when,  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  Alice  Temple  and  John  Dewey, 
membership  was  extended  to  primary 
and  nursery  school  teachers  and  the 
name  was  subsequently  corected  to  As¬ 
sociation  of  Childhood  Education.  The 
association  now  has  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  where  it  issues  a 
monthly  magazine  Childhood  Educa¬ 
tion. 

Teacher  training,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  been  a  part  of  the  kindergarten 
program  since  its  very  inception.  At 
first  it  was  given  by  private  individuals 
in  a  six  months  course.  Then  it  was 
increased  to  two  years  in  State  Normal 
Schools.  In  1913  the  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
unified  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
teacher  training  schedules  and  other 
colleges  soon  followed  until  presently 
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teacher  training  programs  cover  four 
years  in  Teachers’  College. 

Statistics  show  the  great  growth  in 
kindergarten  enrollment.  In  1873,  the 
year  the  first  public  kindergarten 
opened  in  St.  Louis,  there  were  1,252 
children  registered  in  private  preschool 
classes.  Just  ten 'years  later  there  were 
17,000  pupils  enroUed  in  private  and 
public  school  kindergarten.  In  1900 
there  were  1,400  public  kindergartens 
with  95,000  pupils  and  twice  that 
number  in  private  schools.  Enrollment 
continued  to  increase  until  1930  when 
750,000  pupils,  representing  30  per 
cent  of  the  five  year  old  children  in  the 
United  States,  were  attending  kinder¬ 
gartens. 

A  retrenchment  of  the  kindergarten 
program  occured  in  the  decade  covering 
the  1930’s  due  to  the  curtailment  in 
school  budgets  during  the  depression 
years.  The  Biennial  Survey  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  1940-42  showed  625,783 
pupils  enrolled  in  public  kindergartens 
with  approximately  57,000  in  private 
schools.  In  World  War  II  federal  sub¬ 
sidies  provided  for  nurser\'  kindergar¬ 
tens  for  children  under  six  years  of  age 
whose  mothers  were  employed  in  war 
industries. 

The  United  States  is  unique  in  that 
the  Federal  Government  exercises  no 
legal  control  over  any  public  school; 
education  being  the  responsibility  of 
each  state  which  in  turn  delegates  au¬ 
thority  to  school  districts  operated  by 
boards  with  the  trustees  usually  elected 
by  the  people.  State  laws  which  author¬ 
ize  the  use  of  public  local  or  state  funds 
vary  widely  in  provisions  for  the  finan¬ 
cial  support  of  kindergartens.  How¬ 
ever,  with  one  exception,  every  state  in 
the  Union  now  has  some  type  of  legis¬ 
lation  related  to  the  education  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  kindergarten  age. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
last  census  there  were  890,000  chil¬ 
dren  enrolled  in  public  kindergartens 
and  232,000  in  private  schools  repre¬ 
senting  an  enrollment  of  16.4  per  cent 
of  the  eligible  five  year  old  population. 
The  area  with  the  highest  percentage 
of  enrollment,  27.6%,  was  the  Pacific 
Coast  while  the  low-est  percentage, 
3.4%,  was  the  area  comprising  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee,  Albama  and  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Wisconsin,  where  the  first  kin¬ 
dergarten  was  founded  in  1856,  ranked 
second  with  a  percentage  ratio  of 
23.8%. 

W’ith  the  current  increased  birthrate, 
the  facilities  of  the  kindergarten  are 
proportionately  strained.  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  S.  M. 
Brownell,  states  there  are  now  approxi¬ 
mately  eighteen  million  children  under 
five  years  of  age  in  the  United  States 
for  whom  additional  class  rooms  and 
teachers  must  be  found  by  the  time 
they  are  ready  to  enter  kindergarten. 
Currently  classes  range  as  high  as  45 
pupils  in  a  single  half-day  session  for 
each  teacher  when  the  ideal  ratio  is  25 
pupils.  According  to  educators  each 
child  should  have  50  to  60  square  feet 
of  space  w'hile  the  average  presently 
allotted  is  approximately  35  square  feet. 

But  these  are  statistics  that  must  be 
overcome  if  we  are  to  harken  to  the 
advice  of  Mary  Peabody  Mann  when 
she  confided  these  words  to  her  diary: 
“It  is  not  enough  to  cultivate  the  mem- 
or)'  or  even  to  enhghten  the  understand¬ 
ing.  Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues 
of  life.  ITie  introduction  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  is  the  first  step,  for  the  heart  of 
the  Little  child  must  be  secured  before 
it  is  corrupted  by  the  world  —  and  all 
other  things  can  be  added  in  due  time.” 
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